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INNER AND OUTER SPACE 


WITH ROLLER SKATING! 


e Entertains and exercises more people in 
less space than any other sport 


e Any fairly hard, smooth surface can 
be used 


e Little supervision is needed 
« Little expense for equipment 
e Maintenance is practically nil 


e No special clothing for participants 
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and United Funds, foundations, corporations, and individual con- 
tributors throughout tne country, to help provide healthy, happy 
creative living for Americans of all ages. 


have an opportunity for the best and most satisfying use of his ex- 
panding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the Association and its specialized 
services, please write to the Executive Director, National Recreation Asso- 
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The art work for The Twelve Days of 


Christmas on our cover and for the 
Christmas greeting inside the front 
cover was done by Don Smith of Hun- 
ter-Smith Associates, New York. 


Next Month 


The beginning of a new year calls 
for some reevaluation of the look ahead. 
One of a number of stimulating articles 
will be the forward-looking, “The New 
Conflict of Time and Money,” by Mar- 
ian Harper, Jr. in which he discusses 
the relation of the new leisure and our 
economy. Mr. Harper is board chair- 
man of McCann-Erickson, Inc., the 
world’s second largest international ad- 
vertising and marketing organization. 
“Highways and Recreation,” by Sidney 
Goldstein, chief of the Economic Im- 
pact Research Branch, Highway and 
Land Administration Division, Bureau 
of Public Roads, explains how the de- 
mands for recreation areas will affect 
highway planning and location and 
vice-versa. Among others will be “New 
Concepts for Park and Recreation 
Structures.” by John B. Cabot, super- 
vising architect for the National Park 
Service; “Enlightened Supervision,” by 
John Merksley and Ted Gordon. The 
Program Section will include, among 
other things, suggestions for adapting 
games to the hospital situation, recrea- 
tion for the elderly, swimming pool 
scheduling, a party—and many more. 
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What are we going to do about our 
cities? When that eminent critic Nikita 
Khrushchev, who has the critic’s first 
qualification of being unafraid to blurt 
out the obvious, looked out on our teem- 
ing streets and said: “Cars, cars, cars! 
Isn’t there any place for people?” he 
put his finger unerringly on the great 
blind spot of our civic planning, what 
little of that there is, and on our na- 
tional obsession. Everything is planned 
for the automobile, not for the people. 

When I was in Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, for a lecture | was commenting 
on the beauty of the New England town, 
and the lady I was talking to remarked 
wistfully that it was much more beauti- 
ful before they cut down all the trees 
on Main Street to provide additional 
room for parking. “Of course,” she 
added hastily. “I’m not against progress 

* 

Progress? Where on earth did we get 
the idea that a traffic iam is progress? 
In Goodbye, Ava, Richard Bissell sav- 
agely bewails the tearing down of the 
oldest and most beautiful buildings in 
town—and God knows there are few 
enough beautiful ones in the Midwest 

to make parking lots. Again that 
word progress raises its vicious little 
head. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, these 
lovely makers of progress just tore 
down a good part of the loveliest park 
in town to make way for a highway. 
Procress. 

I was in Indianapolis a year ago 
when they were trying an experiment, 
banning cars from a few streets in the 
very center of town. (The experiment 
was tried in many cities.) The streets 
were planted with grass. Actually, they 
rolled out strips of sod but it was real 
erass and felt like it under your feet. 
There were little trees in tubs but they 
cave you the idea and feel of a street 
with bigger trees. with shade and deep 
foliage. 

Well. of course, it is not progress 
but, Lord, it’s great. For one thing the 
cense of hurry, or urgency, disappears. 
You find yourself strolling not hurry- 
ing. You stroll down the middle of the 
street in the sunshine, not in the shade 


Reprinted, with permission, from the 
Vew York Herald Tribune, November 


14 and 16, 1960. 


SPACE and PEOPLE (Part I) 


John Crosby 


of the buildings. (Under progress, the 
cars get all the sunshine.) Just for a 
moment, I felt with absolute certainty 
that I was looking into the future city. 
(Indianapolis decided the mall was bad 
for business and abandoned it.) 


* * * 


I’m willing to bet $1,000,000 that a 
hundred years after I’m dead (my suc- 
cessors will be only to happy to pay off 
if I'm wrong) the central streets of all 
big American cities will have grass 
rather than cars because the traffic sit- 
uation is rapidly becoming intolerable. 
Of course, the amount of discomfort 
and delay that an American, especially 
a New Yorker, can put up with without 
complaining or even noticing is as- 
tounding. Still, there are limits—at 
least, I think there are. 

Where, you ask, is the snapping point 
of mankind’s patience? Well—just as 
a guess—I think that the day a New 
Yorker starts out from Washington 
Square by taxicab on a Monday and 
doesn’t get to Grand Central until the 
following Thursday. “I’ve missed my 
train,” he'll say. “Something is clearly 
wrong. But it may take a hundred 
years before he looks up from his paper. 

In the few cases where citizens have 
looked up from their newspapers. the 
terrible ravages of the automobile have 
been halted. In Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts, for example, the geniuses who 
design state highways were going to 
run a superhighway through the heart 
of town, obliterating the two lovely vil- 
lage greens. The citizenry met and de- 
feated the advance of the automobile by 
a vote of one hundred to zero. 


* 


Above all, it is going to require some 
reexamination of our values. Do we 
really need parking lots more than we 
need parks for our children to play? 
Cutting down a hundred-year-old elm 
to provide a spot to park the Mercury, 
isn’t this idiocy? Of course, it is. Ac- 
tually, one of the more hideous sights 
in a modern world (which has many of 
them) is a parking lot and I think, if 
we have to have the terrible things (and 
I suppose we do), they should be re- 
quired to plant a little grove of trees to 
mask them from view—a sort of peni- 
tential offering to replace all the trees 
sacrificed to the automobile. + 
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Surrebuttal 
Sirs: 

I was most interested in Jay Shivers’ 
article “Saying What We Mean” in the 
October issue of Recreation. If this 
marks the “open season” on terminol- 
ogy, I would like to get in my two cents 
worth and offer a “surrebuttal” : 

Literature of many professions is 
filled with controversy concerning ter- 
minology and definition of terms. Such 
difficulties always plague growing pro- 
fessions and recreation is no exception. 

Charles Brightbill (February, 1959) 
and Jay Shivers express diametrically 
opposite views of what we should call 
our professional recreation worker. 
Each I am sure, is sincere in his inter- 
pretation and use of etymological pro- 
cesses. Being more favorable to the 
Brightbill-Ruud use of the recreator to 
describe the professional, I wish to add 
my interpretation and documentation 
to the discussion. 

Philologists look to the Oxford Dic- 
tionary as an authority on English ety- 
mology and orthography. One could 
read through these volumes and find 
support for either stand. However, in 
my opinion, the evidence leans toward 
recreator, rather than recreationist. 

Recreation is defined as a noun of ac- 
tion derived from the Latin verb recre- 
are and the English verb recreate. 
Recreate is derived from recreat, the 
past participle stem of recreare which 
means to restore or refresh. Thus, it 
seems logical that we should use recre- 
atology rather than Brightbill’s recre- 
ology. 

The suffixes -or, -er and -ist appear 
to be used interchangeably with little 
differentiation. However, there are 
some clues which may help to choose 
the most appropriate one. The legal 
use of -or, denoting the person acting 
as opposed to the person acted upon, 
has imparted a technical or professional 
character to the -or ending. This is par- 
ticularly true of words with a European 
etymology. In most cases where -er is 
the ending, today the Middle English 
suffix was -our and the modern equiva- 
lent should be -or. 

The distinction is further demon- 
strated under the definition of -er: “The 


LETTERS 


Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel- 
come. — The Editors. 


agent-nouns belonging to verbs from 
Latin past-participle stems, and those 
formed with -ate, usually end in -or, be- 
ing partly adoptions from Latin and 
partly assimilated to Latin analogies. 
But, when the sense is purely agential, 
without any added notion such as that 
of office, trade or profession, function, 
etcetera, -er is often used.” 

There can be no doubt that recreator 
falls within this rule. It is derived from 
a Latin past-participle stem, the noun 
form comes from a verb ending with 
-ate, and its definition as used by 
Brightbill-Ruud correctly qualifies it 
under the exception as quoted in the 
last sentence. 

The use of the suffix -ist is frowned 
upon unless it is added to “some sci- 
ence, art, or branch of knowledge origi- 
nally expressed by a word of Greek 
formation.” Thus, since recreation is of 
Latin derivation and not Greek, we 
would be vulgarizing further the Eng- 
lish language to adopt this word. 

Epwarp H. Tuacker, Recreation 

Analyst, District of Columbia Recre- 

ation Department, Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

I want to compliment Dr. Shivers for 
“Saying What We Mean”... . I too 
have been opposed to the term Recrea- 
tor, believing that it only added another 
word which only adds to the confusion 
of the public, for we still have a long 
way to go in explaining recreation as a 
function in our society. 

I agree . . . that if we want to define 
the recreation professional we can more 
logically call him a recreationist. 1 
have, however, even avoided this. I re- 
fer to the recreation professional as 
either a director of recreation or recre- 
ation-educator, believing that they are 
more descriptive of what is done by the 
individual. 

H. D. Epcren, Professor of Recrea- 

tion Leadership, Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Indiana. 


* * 


Sirs: 
Dr. Shiver’s position on terminology 
is well taken. I would like to go a step 
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either recreator or recreationist as a 
label for leaders in the field of recrea- 
tion. It seems to me that the question 
here is “are we really working in the 
field of recreational service?” 

The children who take part in our 
supervised activities are “growing up” 
and not participating in activities for 
re-creation. The retired oldsters fall 
into the same category. Their time 
spent in our activities is not a respite 
from the rigors of a work or existence 
experience. Their activity is an end in 
and of itself. This is becoming more 
and more true of everyone as our work 
responsibility becomes less arduous. 
We must find terminology which is 
more suitable to the kind of work we 
do. .. . We must have a label for our- 
selves for the National Registration 
Plan. 

Henry T. Swan, Superintendent of 

Recreation, Phoenix, Arizona. 


We Keep Our Balance 
Sirs: 

I would like to send along my compli- 
ments on the new format of Recres- 
TION Magazine. I have enjoyed the 
articles a great deal and feel that they 
show a very nice balance. As profes- 
sionals working primarily with volun- 
teer leaders we look forward to materia! 
in this vein. Keep up the good work. 

Cam HastaM, Recreation Supervi- 

sor, Boeing Airplane Company, Se- 

attle, Washington, 


Interagency Relations 
Sirs: 

Jac Cropley’s article in the November 
RECREATION brought to mind our loca! 
group of professional agency personnel, 
known as the Boys’ Workers Executive 
Council, and part of the answer, at least, 
in aiding relations between the various 
organizations within our community. 
(Mount Vernon, a suburb of New York 
City, has a population of 76,000.) 


further as I do particularly care for 


one or more representatives from the 
following agencies: Board of Educa- 
tion, Boys’ Club, Boy Scouts, Children’s 
Court, Police Athletic League, Police 
Department Youth Bureau, Salvation 
Army, Society for Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children, YMCA, and, of course, 
our own recreation commission. This 
group, formed more than twenty-five 
years ago, meets once each month for an 
informal luncheon followed by a regu- 
lar business and professional meeting. 

The advantages of such a group to 
the recreation director are numerous. 
These frequent meetings foster and 
strengthen professional relationships. 
Getting to know the various agency di- 
rectors and becoming familiar with the 
many different programs affords the 
recreation director the opportunity of 
sharing these facilities in his public rec- 
reation program and using specifically 
trained personnel from these agencies 
in his own program. To be sure, this 
mutual relationship is carried to these 
other agencies who will be free to call 
upon the recreation director for help 
in many ways, as Mr. Cropley mentions, 
thus lending a “partnership” atmos- 
phere with the entire community as the 
benefactor. 

Specifically, the group has no con- 
stitution, other than a few basic organ- 
izational rules. The group is little 
known throughout the community, the 
membership desiring to work behind 
the scenes and without any fanfare or 
publicity. Some of the meetings take 
on a secretive atmosphere at times when 
specific individuals or problems are dis- 
cussed. Guest speakers, films, and in- 
terest are a part of the informal pro- 
gram, 

Our boys’ workers group... is... 
one of the many reasons that makes our 
local recreation program the good one 
that it is. 

Tom FAREWELL, Recreation Super- 

visor, RecreationCommission, Mount 

Vernon, New York. 
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for these valuable reference volumes today. 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-33 ¢ 1924 EUCLID © Cleveland 15, Ohio 
A-2795 


Circle #167 on coupon 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Leadership 
Education 
in 
Recreation 
and Camping 


Courses lead to the B.S., 
M.A., Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees 
| and to work in public and 
| private agencies. 
| SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 
| January 3-13 
| Program Planning for 
| Recreation for The Mentally Ill 
| January 16-29 
l Program Construction for 
Private and Organization Camps 


Write for further information to 
Dr. Milton A. Gabrielsen 
School of Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
“Washington Square 

New York 3, New York 
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What do you do with children to 
whom a coke bottle is weapon, who dip 
handkerchiefs into an automobile gas 
tank to get high on the fumes? Office 
in the Alley is a report on a project 
with gang youngsters in the border city 
of El Paso, Texas, told by the “bicycle 
padre,” Father Harold J. Rahm, SJ 
(once a gang youngster himself) and 
J. Robert Weber, MSW. Here is what 
happened when a church decided its 
youth center was not attracting the 
“wrong kind of kids and sent out “ag- 
gressive social workers” to reach gang 
youngsters. Help came from many 
sources including equipment and funds 
from the city recreation department and 
its “conscientious, social-minded” di- 
rector Robert Shipp, now Southwest 
district representative of the National 
Recreation Association. (An article on 
Father Rahm and his program, en- 
titled “A Miracle in El Paso,” appeared 
in RECREATION, October 1958, Page 
272.) This 7l-page report, illustrated 
with photographs, is available for $.25 
from The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, University of Texas, Austin. 


Go to Grass, a useful and popular lit- 
tle “brieflet.” out of print for several 
years, has now been revised and is bet- 
ter than ever. It gives complete instruc- 
tions on how to weave with natural 
grasses. Nice for camp, craft, and na- 
ture programs, it is only $.20 from Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts, Penland, 
North Carolina. 

Picnic Fun for Everyone by James 
Ganther is a very handy pamphlet, re- 
markably complete. It contains sug- 
gestions for planning, food, supplies, 
songs. relays, active and quiet games, 
special events. and guessing contests. 
This “take-it-along” guide is a remark- 
able bargain at $.35. Mr. Ganther, a 
recent graduate in recreation at the 
University of Minnesota, is starting off 
on his career most auspiciously. The 
28-page pamphlet is available from 
Graphic Printing Company, 909 Sum- 
mer Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Gardening with Saran Wrap by C. G. 
Mulne, garden editor of the /ndianap- 
olis Star, tells how to use this plastic 
wrap in protecting metal tools and 
parts, saving seed, Chinese air layering, 
rooting “tents,” and germinating seeds. 
Free from the Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials (tenth edition) is an excellent 
resource reference containing a wide 
sampling of materials available in fields 
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from accident prevention to youth, all 
listed concisely in an easy-to-find, easy- 
to-read volume. Available for $1.50 
from Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 
Natural Areas for Schools gives the 
whyfores and howfores of natural areas 
for school and recreation nature study. 
Besides offering valuable information 
on how to get and maintain such areas, 
it has an excellent chapter on source 
materials. Published by the Conserva- 
tion Education Section, State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Sacramento 
14, California, single copies are free. 
Aquatic In-Service Training Course, 
a manual by the San Francisco Educa- 
tion and Park Department, presents new 
trends in lifesaving and teaching tech- 
nigue as well as the legal aspects and 
liability in aquatics. A limited number 
are available free from San Francisco 
Recreation and Park Department, Mc- 
Laren Lodge, Fell and Stanyon, San 
Francisco 17. 
Specialized safety and first-aid man- 
uals, prepared by federal agencies for 
forest and mine workers, among others, 
rate a special place in the recreation 
library. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the prices indicated, are: 
HeattH anp Sarety Cope ($1.25) 
Prepared for the use of United States 
Forest Service personnel, this 363-page 
manual gives health and safety sugges- 
tions for use in traveling by car, air. 
foot, animal, or water; preventing and 
fighting fires; avoiding injury by light- 
ning; using firearms; cutting, planting, 
and pruning trees; construction and 
maintenance work; using handtools or 
power equipment; maintenance of 
buildings and grounds; and so on. 
Sarety FoR Tree WorKeErRs ($.20) 
Rules of safe practice given here cover 
clothing, rope, climbing ladders, prun- 
ing, electrical hazards, tools, tree fell- 
ing, first aid, poisonous plants, and 
other pertinent topics. 
ACCIDENTS AND CHILDREN ($.15) De- 
signed to give some idea of the kind of 
accidents that children suffer and at 
what time during their lives such acci- 
dents are most likely to take place. 
First Aip ($.60) This pocket-sized 160- 
page Bureau of Mines manual gives de- 
tailed well-illustrated instructions on 
dealing with serious bleeding, stoppage 
of breath, poisoning, shock, fractures 
and dislocations, sprains, strains, 
wounds and bandaging, fainting, snake 
bites, burns and scalds, and so on. 


Circle #162 on coupon 


Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
Circle #163 on coupon 


if you 

want to 
provide 
patrons 

with the 
most modern 
and 
convenient 
checking 
service... 
and at the 
same time 
eliminate 
checking 
costs...write 
or phone 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 
LOUDONVILLE 1, OHIO 
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Mildred Furry Petit 


HEN THIS MAGAZINE arrives, the Christmas work- 

shop of many a recreation center will be the scene 

of intense- activity. The room will be filled with 
people fashioning evergreen branches, shiny ornaments, 
candles, cones, and gay ribbon bows into cheerful decora- 
tions for their homes. The fragrance of greens will be 
mixed with the smell of gilt spray, and humble objects will 
take on a look of glamor. But sometime during that busy 
season there is almost certain to come a magic moment. 

Unknown to those so intent upon their tasks indoors. 
snow has softly fallen outside. Puffs of it are caught in the 
hedges and bushes. Each evergreen is a pyramid of crystal- 
line whiteness, and familiar objects have assumed soft con- 
tours and strange shapes. 

As the workers laden with Christmas decorations step 
outside, they stop, first in consternation and then in wonder. 
They look out over the wide expanse of white, sparkling 
with innumerable jewels, and forget for a moment the prob- 
lems of getting home through snow-filled streets and roads. 
Clothed with a feeling akin to reverence they gaze at the 
gift of beauty spread before them—a gift unlike many of the 
gifts of men—given bountifully and quietly by Him whose 
love has given us Christmas. 

It has been but a brief moment of magic, but those who 
experience it feel suddenly warm and gay and go home 
refreshed. 

Similar unexpected gifts may be dropped into our laps 
throughout this Christmastide. As we step outdoors to pick 
up the evening paper we may see the trees silhouetted 
against the dying flame of the winter sun and the rosy tinge 
on the snow turn to purple shadows. Silence seems to rule 
the world, intensified rather than disturbed by the sound 
of a motor or the distant barking of a dog. 

While tramping in the woods we see a log blanketed 
with shiny green moss in what appeared to be a wholly 
white world. A bit further on, some green Christmas fern 
clings to the ground. Small tracks in the snow remind us 


Adapted from “Winter’s Gifts for You at Christmas” in 
Kingwood Center Notes, Mansfield, Ohio. 


WINTER’S GIFTS - at Christmas 


that we are never really alone and that creatures other than 


ourselves are finding what they seek from the earth. 

Some morning the fernlike foliage of a tropical forest 
will be etched on the windowpanes and the weeds will be 
topped with feathery, frosty plumes. 

Many of the gifts will be gay and friendly—the sound 
of bells or a Christmas carol, the flash of a cardinal outside 
the window, even the scolding of a nuthatch who disap- 
proved of our tardiness in getting sunflower seeds on the 
feeder. 

These are some of the special gifts which are the promise 
of the Christmas season. In accepting them we learn hu- 
mility and new happiness. 

May the joys of each succeeding season be yours through- 


out the coming year. + 
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The original polyethylene 
sports equipment for safe play 
indoors ...and in 

confined outdoor areas 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


A 
safe-t-play product 
i 
| 


8 A SAFE-T-BAT AND BALL SET (S-730 with 
open end bat, S-735 with closed end black 
bat)— With this lightweight, polyethylene 
bat and ball set, millions of youngsters can 
“get their hits’’ in complete safety; learn 
proper batting swing at an early age. 

Bat‘ available in bright yellow or glisten- 
ing black (specify color). Weighs just 8 
oz.; 30” long. Ball is official baseball size 
Little ‘Fun Ball. S-700 (bat only, open 
end) and S-705 (black bat only, closed 
end) also available. 

List per set: $2.50 
Shipping wt.: 6 Ibs. per 6 set carton 
List, bat only: $2.00 
Shipping wt.: 7 Ibs. per 1 doz. carton 


LITTLE FUN BALL, official baseball size 
(S-630' white, S-635 assorted colors)— 
Ideal for youngsters who can’t safely enjoy 
hard, heavy balls. Entirely safe; can’t dam- 
age property. Great for batting practice. 
Holes ‘“‘put.on the brakes.” Flies true, but 
goes short distances. 

Weighs just 1 oz.—1/5 that of regular 
baseballs. Packed one dozen to display box. 
In white or assorted colors (red, yellow 


and blue.) 


List: 50c each 
Shipping wt.: 10 Ibs. per 6 doz. carton 


C FUN BALL, official softball size (S-650 
white, S-655 assorted colors)—The safe, 
unbreakable ball that stays in bounds. 
Eliminates dangerous chasing. Ideal for 
backyard, park or picnic fun. Perfect for 
beach play, because it floats 
Made of feather-light polyethylene, it 
weighs just 2 oz.; flies about 75 ft. when 
thrown, 125 ft. when batted. Packed one 
doz. to display box. In white or assorted 
colors (red, yellow and blue). 
List: 80c each 
Shipping wt.: 10 Ibs. per 3 doz. carton 


FUN FOOTBALL, official size (S-775)— 
Here’s the ball that’s made for touch or 
flag games . . . just the thing for play 
polishing or passing. Has natural feel. 
Holes limit flight, provide finger grips for 
small hands. 

Lightweight (just 9 oz.); has perfect 
shape for neat spiral passes. Durable, punc- 
ture proof; needs no inflating. Bright yellow 
color for high visibility 

List $2.00 each 
Shipping wt.: 8 Ibs. per 2 doz. carton 


safe t-play products 


A NEW WORLD OF FUN! ‘ 


E SCOOP BALL SET (S-675 gift boxed, $-680 
in transparent Mylar bag)—New fun for 
all ages! Lets you play exciting versions of 
volleyball, softball, handball, badminton 
and many other popular games. You catch, 
carry, throw and pick up ball with Scoops. 

Set consists of two 14” Scoops and one 
softball size Fun Ball (all made of durable 
polyethylene) and game instruction folder. 

List: $3.00 per set 
Shipping wt.: 7 Ibs. per 6 set carton (S-675) 
Shipping wt.: 6 Ibs. per 6 set carton (S-680) 


F POLO HOCKEY SET (S-745)—Here’s the 
safe, exciting run and hit goal game that 
offers you a brand new kind of fun. As in 
Polo or Field Hockey, there’s plenty of fast, 
ball-socking action. 

Two 31” Safe-T-Mallets (one red, one 
yellow), Little Fun Ball and game instruc- 
tions (printed on back side of display board) 
make up complete set. 

List: $4.00 per set 
Shipping wt.: 9 Ibs. per 6 set carton 


PEE GEE BEE (S-600 white, S-610 assorted 
colors)—The original polyethylene prac- 
tice golf ball. Improve your game with 
Cosom’s famous Pee Gee Bee—America’s 
most popular practice ball for over 12 years. 

This precision made, true flight ball helps 
correct slicing, hooking, topping, etc. Hit 
it right, it goes right. ‘Clicks’ like real 
ball when hit. Perfect for backyard or warm 
up practice; flies only about 1/10 as far 
as regular ball. 

List: $3.00 per doz. 
75c per tray of 3 

Shipping wt.: 5 Ibs. per gross 


HM PEE GEE TEE polyethylene golf tee (S-620) 


—The unbreakable, easy-to-find tee. Ends 
the annoyance of muddy, broken or lost 
tees. Invites a clean, solid hit. Tripod type; 
rests on top of dry, rock-hard ground where 
ordinary tees often fail. Adjust height by 
simply spreading or contracting legs . . . or 
trim with knife. 
List: 25c per tray of 5 

Ship. wt.: 6 Ibs. per 1 gross carton of trays 


NOTE: 
Terms: 2% 10th e.o.m. 
Full freight allowed on shipments of 100 Ibs. or more 
Prices effective January 1, 1961 subject to change without notice 
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POLYETHYLENE SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Each year, hundreds of thousands of young athletes 
enjoy care-free fun with Cosom Safe-T-Play Products. 
This lightweight, resilient equipment is expressly designed 
for safe, exciting sports on today’s crowded playgrounds 
—in yards, gyms, parks, etc.—wherever confined play 
areas exist. 

They're performance proved in outstanding schools, recre- 
ation departments, youth centers, hospitals, etc. ... 
quickly accepted by coaches, recreation leaders, P.E. 
teachers and parents. 


Safe-T-Play items are tough, durable; withstand rugged 
use month after month. They’re precision injection 
molded of first-run polyethylene; then permanently heat 
sealed by Cosom’s patented process. 

Cosom Products also offer these important benefits: (1) ° 
permit free play in full safety, end needless chasing thanks 
to short flight, short roll balls; (2) allow minimum super- 
vision; (3) assure early development of skills; (4) provide 
low-cost group activities and (5) promote fitness. 


LOOK FOR THE SAFE-T-PLAY EMBLEM 


cosom 


SAFE-T-PLAY 


® 
Ron 


your assurance of quality in plastic 
sports equipment... 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6030 Wayzata Bivd. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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SCOOP BALL AND 
SAFE-T-BAT GAME KIT 


Here’s the economical way to equip large 
groups for absorbing game activities. All 
items in the kit are made of strong, durable 
polyethylene. They withstand hard, active 
play week after week—yet are lightweight 
and pliable for safe play. 

Complete game kit consists of 12 Scoops, 
2 Safe-T-Bats, 3 Fun Balls (softball size), 
2 Little Fun Balls (baseball size), one Safe- 
T-Bat Tee and a booklet of 26 games. Total 
retail value of all items, if purchased sepa- 
rately, is $23.80. 


List:....... $21.00 


STOCK NO. S-690 « SHIPPING WT.: 7 LBS. 


GAME KITS 


Provide low-cost group activities for schools, city playgrounds, parks, etc. 


SAFE-T-MALLET GAME KIT 


Designed to provide fast-action, full team 
play of Polo Hockey, Box Polo and other 
Cosom mallet games. Here’s another kit 
that is ideal for budget minded schools 
and recreation departments. Permits com- 
petitive, body-building games in complete 
safety, because Safe-T-Mallets are made of 
resilient polyethylene. 

Complete game kit consists of 12 Safe-T- 
Mallets, 2 Little Fun Balls, 2 Fun Balls, 
4 goal markers and an instruction folder 
with rules for 7 games. Packed in durable 
plastic bag for easy storing. Total retail 


value of all items, if purchased separately, 
is $27.35. 
Lis#:.......9$25.00 STOCK NO. S-760 « SHIPPING WT.: 7 LBS. 
ORDER NOW to assure early delivery 
? QUANTITY STOCK NO. PRODUCT SHPG. UNIT PRICE DO NOT WRITE 
$-600 | Pee Gee Bee (white) 1 gross | 
5-610 | Pee Gee Bee (colored) { 1 gross 
i S-620 | Pee Gee Tee | 1 gross 
‘ S$-630 | Little Fun Ball (white) | 6 doz. 
$-635 | Little Fun Ball (colored) | 6 doz. | | 
4 | $-650 Fun Ball (white) 3 doz. | | 
| $-655 Fun Ball (colored) | 3 doz. | 
VIS HUANDY S-675 | Scoop Ball Set (box) doz. 
: | $-680 Scoop Ball Set (Mylar bag) Y doz. 
i FORM TODAY | $-690 Scoop Ball and Safe-T-Bat Game Kit 1 only | 
S-700 | Safe-T-Bat 1 doz. 
$-705 | Closed end Sofe-T-Bat doz. | 
S$-730 | Safe-T-Bat and Ball Set doz.) 
S-735 | Safe-T-Bat and Ball Set (closed end bat)| 2 doz. 
| S-745 | Polo Hockey Set | % doz.) 
S-760 Safe-T-Mallet Game Kit 1 only 
S-775 | Fun Football Ya doz.) 
ORGANIZATION OR FIRM NAME STREET ADDRESS 
3 SHIP TO ATTN. OF APPROVED BY CITY ZONE STATE 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


> Bond Issues totalling more than $3,- 
000,000,000 were approved in the No- 
vember elections across the nation. In- 
cluded were a number of large bond 
issues for park and recreation purposes, 
including : 


New York—Voters authorized $75,- 
000,000 for state and local purchase of 
open land for recreation purposes. 
Communities are already moving to ap- 
ply for funds under the authorization. 
Suffolk County is undertaking a $17,- 
000,000 program acquisition of eight 
thousand acres for public recreation 
and wildlife habitat. The Long Island 
State Park Commission approved plans 
for a fifty-two-acre park on a peninsula 
in Massapequa, Nassau County. 


Ohio—Columbus voters approved $5,- 
280,000 for parks and recreation facili- 
ties by a 63.8 percent vote. Plans call 
for construction of four recreation cen- 
ters, three large playfields, fourteen 
school-park sites, and other recreation 
improvements, 

Voters in Columbus and surrounding 
Franklin County also gave 60.4 percent 
approval to a three-tenths mill levy to 
finance expansion of parks of the Co- 
lumbus Metropolitan Park District. The 
levy will provide approximately $4,600,- 
000 in the decade. 

According to Kenneth D. Campbell, 
director of research and information for 
the Development Committee of Gréater 
Columbus, this is “the largest park and 
recreation package ever passed in Co- 
lumbus but, according to studies by the 
parks and recreation committee of the 
Development Committee, will merely 
make possible the restoration of the 
area’s 1954 park acreage-population 
ratio of 5.4 acres per thousand persons. 
The parks and recreation committee 
originally recommended the companion 
measures and succeeded in persuading 
the Metropolitan Committee of 100, a 
volunteer organization which promotes 
bond issues in the community, to spon- 
sor the issue before the voters.” 


Michigan—Garden City passed a 
$550,000 bond issue for an outdoor 
swimming pool, artificial ice rink, ten- 
nis courts. and land acquisition. 

In Grosse Pointe, voters approved 
$165,000 for improving Neff Park with 
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“THINGS” 

This issue of Recreation is devoted to the “things” that make the rec- 
reation job possible—the equipment, facilities, areas—but in our concern 
with them let us not lose sight of the trained leadership necessary to make 
the most of them and of the fact that “people are our business.” Areas, 
facilities, and equipment would be quite pointless without them. 


an inland swimming pool and one hun- 
dred boat wells. Issues in Dearborn, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, and Madison 
Heights failed to pass. 


Louisiana—Taxpayers in Monroe ap- 
proved, by a better than two-to-one vote, 
$1,675,000 for recreation and a main- 
tenance tax of one mill. 


California—A whopping $1,750,000,- 
000, one of the largest bond issues ever 
authorized in the state, will finance a 
vast water supply system, including 
dams and aqueducts to carry surplus 
water from the north to as far south as 
San Diego. Called the Feather River 
Project, it will surpass the cost of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


* * * 


> INCREASED POLLUTION of rivers, lakes, 
and beaches, at a time when the demand 
for water recreation opportunities are 
growing rapidly, is causing a shrinkage 
of suitable play areas throughout the 
United States, according to a leaflet is- 
sued in advance of the National Con- 
ference on Water Pollution. The con- 
ference, called by Surgeon-General Le- 
roy E. Burney of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, will be in session in Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 12-14. 

A sample of the leaflet will be en- 
closed in the next National Recrea- 
tion Association Affiliate Newsletter. 
Further copies can be obtained free 
on a first-come-first-served basis, from 
Robert S. Hutchings, 4310 South Build- 
ing, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


> A FIVE-YEAR FEDERAL PROGRAM to aid 
states and municipalities with their 
juvenile delinquency programs will be 


proposed in January by U.S. Senator 


Jacob K. Javits of New York (R). In 
announcing his bill the senator says, “It 
will create a federal advisory council, 
and authorize state advisory councils, 
whose members would be public officials 
dealing with youth problems, profes- 
sional experts, and community leaders 
experienced in the many fields which 
concern delinquency. 

“As a member of the subcommittee 
on juvenile delinquency of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I consider action on such legisla- 
tion imperative if we are to substan- 


tially reduce juvenile delinquency in 
America.” 


> THE OLDSTERS OF THE NATION will be 
the center of attention in Washington 
next month at the White House Con- 
ference on January 9-12. The National 
Recreation Association will be repre- 
sented by especially appointed as- 
sociates and affiliates. Among those 
attending will be Joseph Prendergast, 
chairman of the Free Time Activities: 
Recreation Voluntary Services, Citizens 
Participation Committee, Section 12; 
Arthur Williams, committee consultant ; 
Mrs. Beatrice H. Hill, director of NRA 
Consulting Service on Recreation for 
the Ill and Handicapped; Endicott 
Davison, Edward L. Bernays, and 
Welles V. Moot, NRA board members. 


> NEW NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
of the Girl Scouts of the United States 
is Louise A. Wood of Chicago, effective 
as of March 1, 1961. Miss Wood is cur- 
rently program director of the Associ- 
ated Colleges of the Midwest. 


> The 1961 Great Lakes Park Training 
Institute is scheduled at Pokagon State 
Park, Angola. Indiana, February 20 to 
24 inclusive. 
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> THe Firra Annuat Mipwest Recrea- 
tion School, cosponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the National 
Recreation Association, has been an- 
nounced for February 20-24, 1961 at 
the Student University Building on Law- 
rence Campus. Program subjects at 
revious schools have both been stimu- 

ting and diversified and the faculty 
excellent. This year’s faculty will con- 
sist of: W. C. Sutherland, director of 
NRA Recreation Personnel Services; 
Fay Brown, past-president of the Kansas 
Parliamentarians; Professor William 
Conboy, head of KU’s department of 
speech and drama; John Giele, KU in- 
structor of sociology; Dr. Warren 
Peterson, director of research on social 
problems and education for Community 
Studies Incorporated, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

From the last school comes the fol- 
lowing bit of philosophy, dedicated to 
the recreation volunteer by G. L. 
Palmer, director of recreation in Ex- 
eelsior Springs, Missouri: “You are 
working in the finest work there is. Your 


_ pay is the very best (service to others 


is happiness). There is no problem of 
raises, your take-home pay doubles each 
day; there is no withholding tax, you 
get fi all; and your social security is 
= with the respect of your fellowman. 

our only requirement is good conduct. 
A bit of you will rub off on those you 
serve. Be sure this is always goodness. 
God smiles on you, your community 
admires you, the kids revere you, and 


we thank you.” 


> A SUMMARY OF THE MISSION 66 pro- 
gram from July 1, 1956 to June 30, 
1960, issued by the National Park Serv- 
ice, adds up as follows: 


Parking areas—775 new areas with a 
capacity of 18,034 cars. Reconstruction 
and enlargement of existing areas bring 
the net capacity gained to 19.666 cars. 
Trails one walks—some 81.67 miles of 
trails and walks were improved and 
128.78 miles of new trails completed. 

Roadside and trailside exhibits—\ 438 
wayside interpretive exhibits completed 
at new locations; 15] units replaced; 


176 rehabilitated. 


Campgrounds—in 126 campgrounds, 
4,398 new sites were developed; exist- 
ing sites lost in the redevelopment were 
384, making a net gain of 2.956 sites. 
In 114 campgrounds, 3,118 sites were 
renovated, 

Campfire circles—31 new campfire cir- 
cles were provided with a capacity of 
7,620; 14 were replaced or rehabili- 
tated with a capacity of 2,905 persons. 
Water storage—265 water-storage sys- 
tems with a capacity of 18,151,775 gal- 
lons were completed. 

Sewer systems—234 new sewer system 
projects were finished. 


> The fact that curbs on football for 
amaller boys are being urged by the 
Westchester County, New York, medi- 
cal profession was played up in a recent 
issue of The New York Times. An edi- 
torial in the November bulletin of the 
county medical society declared that 
“the medical problem . . . is enhanced 
enormously when undeveloped muscles 
and unfused epiphyses (the unattached 
ends of a long bone, at which growth 
originates) are subject to twisting 
stresses and untutored impact.” : 
The editorial anticipated that coaches 
or sponsors of some “midget” football 
programs might argue that the lack of 
strength and weight in the ten-to-twelve- 
year-olds lessened the incidence of in- 
jury. The doctors reply, however, that 
“one permanent deformity as a result of 
such activity is an unwarranted risk.” 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
> BrorHERwoop WEEK is scheduled 
for February 19-26, 1961. RECREATION 
Magazine would like to hear about your 
observances. Will you write us? 


> THe Comics Cope completed six 
years of successful operation in October 
1960. It is now a recognized force for 
the maintenance of high standards in 
comic magazines. The “Comics” are 
thirty-three to thirty-five percent of the 
total magazines and small book sales in 
chain groceries. According to a recent 
survey, there are now 142,000 retail 
magazine outlets of all descriptions in 
the United States and Canada. This is 
12,300 more than shown in a 1959 
survey. 

A total of 4,100 new supermarkets 
has been added since the 1959 survey 
was made, bringing the total number of 
supermarket magazine outlets to 19,600. 
These include independent supermar- 
kets as well as chain stores. 


> Fir ror TRAVEL? As the time when 
we will send a man into space grows 
nearer, we think once again of the ter- 
rifically important part that fitness— 
mental, emcetional, spiritual, and physi- 
cal—will play in the success of such a 
venture. The astronaut’s family must 
attain a high degree of fitness as well 
because they are, and will be, immedi- 
ately concerned with implementing his 
part in the project and with his eventual 
survival. 

One of the pioneers in space in sur- 
vival, Dr. George Mangun, has come up 
with another interesting observation, in 
a recent issue of Sports Illustrated. He 
remarks that one of the major problems 
of space travel will be to provide the 
traveler with sufficient opportunity for 
exercise. (There it is, fitness again.) 
He quotes a psychiatrist as saying, 


“Games that require a reasonable 
amount of exercise and include the op- 
portunity to hit something can help to 
relieve both tension and anxiety.” How- 
ever, the good doctor added, lest twitchy 
patients—and the nations of the world 
—take to cuffing each other with too 
much enthusiasm, it is important that 
the games be played “just for fun.” 


> Tae NaTionaL COMMITTEE ON THE 
AGING completed plans at its tenth an- 
niversary meeting to operate as a new 
and independent national organization, 
following a decade of successful leader- 
ship and service as a standing commit- 
tee of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. The National Council on the 
Aging, as it will be known, will be an 
affiliate of the assembly. 


> Wrirtinc for the National Association 
for Mental Health, Edith Stern points 
out that mental health covers more than 
staying clear of a mental institution. 
“Tt is,” she says, “taking things as they 
are, not as you hoped, fooled yourself, 
or thought they would be. It is recog- 
nizing obstacles to happiness, then find- 
ing other ways to enjoy life. It is de- 
liberately and intelligently thinking 
through how to get the most out of liv- 
ing and then acting upon the decisions 
you reach, It is managing your feelings 
and actions in the way that keeps you 
the most comfortable with yourself and 
with others.” 

If we think of mental health in these 
terms, there must be millions of oldsters 
today who, though confused . . . have 
thus far managed to stay clear of a 
mental institution. To enable them to 
remain outside institutional care is a 
real challenge to all of us that cannot 
lightly be put aside.—Today’s Health. 


> Controls on commercial trampoline 
establishments have been set by the 
St. Louis Building Department, accord- 
ing to the Building Officials Conference 
of America, The burgeoning business 
is restricted to commercial zones; build- 
ing permits are issued only after ap- 
proval of detailed plans showing loca- 
tion of each trampoline, depth of the 
pits under them, the system of water 
drainage from the pits, and the strength 
of the structure. Comprehensive insur- 
ance of at least $25,000-$50,000 must 
be carried to cover accidental injury to 
patrons, 


> THE ARTICLE on playground equip- 
ment announced for this issue of Rec- 
REATION “From Dream to Drawing 
Board,” by Gene Rotsch of Garden 
Grove, California, has been postponed 
and will appear in our Playground Is- 


sue, April, 1961. 
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The 


New 
Frontier 


resident-elect John F,. Kennedy 

has already given some thought 

to the place of recreation in “The 

Vew Frontier.” Two of his special con- 


cerns are discussed here. 


A Matter of Urgency 


“Recreation resources are a problem that can’t wait,” he 
has stated. He has insisted that we need a whole new con- 
cept of resource development, and comments, “Resource 
conservation is our new frontier.” 

In an article prepared for Field and Stream during his 
United States senatorship, he wrote: “Recreation areas for 
public use on the shores of our seacoasts, lakes, and gulfs 
are disappearing at a rapid rate. The National Park Service 
has repeatedly called upon the government for help with 
that recreation resource for the benefit of the public. . . . 
Every year of delay in acquiring suitable areas will impose 
ever greater costs on the public purse. 

“The time for action to save our shoreline recreation 
areas is already overdue. | have sponsored legislation to 
acquire seashore areas and will make this program a prime 
objective of my administration. 

“The federal government, along with state and local gov- 
ernments and private interests, has a responsibility to meet 
the mounting recreation needs of the people of America, 
including its millions of hunters and fishermen. . . . “The 
Park Service’s Mission 66 program is behind schedule and 
should be speeded. The Forest Service’s program for the 
national forests has not been adequately implemented. We 
need to be pursuing land-acquisition policies in connection 
with new reservoirs which will make the most of their poten- 
tial recreation values. .. . 

“The Outdoor Recreational Resources Review Commis- 
sion is now at work and will report in 1961. It is every- 
one’s hope that it will outline wise federal policies and pro- 
grams in all outdoor recreation fields. . . . 

“We still can have an abudance of recreation opportuni- 
ties in America. Resources are still available. But they will 
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soon be lost if we do not quickly go about conserving them 
and seeing that renewable resources such as fish and game 
are not only protected but increased to meet skyrocketing 
needs.” The President-elect also supports the Senate bill 
to enlist a vast army of American youth into a Youth Con- 
servation Corps to serve in the developing and protection 


of our national resources. 


Renaissance in the Arts 


In answer to a questionnaire submitted by The Saturday 
Review editors, Mr. Kennedy said that “The government 
cannot order that culture exist, but the government can and 
should provide the climate of freedom, deeper and wider 
education, and intellectual curiosity in which culture flour- 
ishes.”” He pointed out that the platform of the Democratic 
party proposes a federal advisory agency “to assist in the 
evaluation, development and expansion of cultural resources 
of the United States.” 

In relation to the National Cultural Center, he says, “The 
National Cultural Center should be erected as speedily as 
possible. The private contributions have been welcome and 
helpful, and I hope will continue.” He further clarifies his 
position as follows, “The encouragement of art, in the 
broadest sense, is indeed a function of government. It has 
always been so, in a tradition that extends from the most 
glorious days of Greece. . . . 

“Our philosophy is quite simple. When an organism 
stops growing, it starts dying. This is true for nations as 
well as men, and for spirit and mind as well as material 
things. I am determined . . . that there be an American 
renaissance in which imagination, daring, and the creative 
arts point the way.” + 
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artificial refrigerated outdoor rinks in the nation. 


A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF FUN 


St. Louis boasts one of the largest 


The Steinberg Memorial Skating Rink was inspired 


Mrs. Edward Brungard 


Be SKATING is now the most popular 
outdoor winter sport in St. Louis, 
thanks to the 
Memorial Skating Rink. Before it was 


beautiful Steinberg 
built, the city had been averaging only 
four to seven outdoor skating days each 
season because of unpredictable winter 


weather. Located in picturesque 1,380- 
acre Forest Park, the huge rink can accommodate fifteen 
hundred ice skaters at one time. When the turnstiles were 
opened officially in November, 1957, 2,658 skaters took ad- 
vantage of the opening season. The idea of donating such 
a facility to the city of St. Louis was conceived by the wife 
of the late Mark C. Steinberg when she saw the famed 
Wohlman Skating Rink in Central Park on a trip to New 
York several years ago. She realized that a rink of this sort 
would be an ideal memorial to her husband, who died in 
1951, as it combined his two great interests—sports and 
youth—in one activity, and proceeded to make this rink pos- 
sible. Under the terms of her husband's will, the Steinberg 
Charitable Trust was established, from which two-thirds of 
the cost of the $935,000 skating rink was defrayed. The 
city contributed the other one-third, which was obtained 
from operating revenue and bond funds. 

The rink is usually open for ice skating from November 
first to April first, although the exact dates depend on 
weather conditions. According to engineers, the ice surface 
will remain in a satisfactory condition until temperatures 
reach sixty degrees, but elements such as the amount of 
sunlight and humidity are also determining factors. During 
the last three seasons, 650,000 skaters have used the rink. 

This year it began its third ice skating season on “painted 
ice,” which deflects the sun’s penetrating rays. The ice was 
painted with a Zamboni ice conditioner which applied an 
onion-skin layer of water-soluble, oil-free, white paint to 
the first quarter inch layer of ice. Then, numerous layers of 
ice were added to the painted surface. The day after the 
paint was applied, and with one and a quarter inches of 
ice thickness, the temperatures reached seventy-two degrees: 
the ice remained in excellent condition 


St. Louis history to serve on a mayor's cabinet. 
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by the Wohlman Skating Rink in Central Park, New York. 


One of the largest artificially refrigerated outdoor rinks 


in the nation, the ice surface measures 120’-by-230/— 
27,000 square feet of skating fun. Brine is pumped through 
twenty-three miles of one-and-a-quarter inch pipe, im- 
bedded in a monolithic concrete slab. To freeze the rink, a 
four-hundred-ton centrifugal three-stage compressor made 
by York Refrigeration Company is used, with Freon 12 as 
the primary refrigerant. 

To condition the ice after a skating session, ice shavings 
are picked up by the Zamboni ice machine and shoveled 
from its snow hopper into the River des Péres storm sewer 
which is adjacent to the rink. (A door cut into the side of 
the machine expedites removal of snow.) The number of 
ice shaving loads varies from one to five, depending on the 
skating crowd and the hardness of the ice. 

The rink, operated under the direction of the city de- 
partment of parks and recreation, admits children under 
twelve years free, and charges fifty cents admission for 
teenagers and adults. The building provides free checking 
facilities for fifteen hundred pairs of shoes, concessions 
where skates may be rented, food and drinks purchased. 


Activities 

One of the highlights of the skating season is the family 
night session conducted on Wednesday evenings from 6:30 
to 8:00 p.m. This allows parents to skate with their children 
during the week and have them home at an early hour. 
The attendance at this session alone proves that a definite 
recreation need was fulfilled in St. Louis with the building 
of the rink. Three regular skating sessions are held daily, 
and there are also speed and figure-skating sessions which 
are extremely popular. 

A special instruction program is now conducted for 
children from the Missouri School for the Blind, in co- 
operation with the Missouri Skating Association which 
provides one instructor for each child. 

During the summer months—June to the first week in 
September—the monolithic concrete slab is coated with a 
transparent plastic-like material, Denso Roller-Ware, con- 
verting it for roller skating. Thus, the rink provides year- 
round recreation for St. Louis citizens. A total of eighty- 
eight thousand roller skaters attended sessions during the 
first two summer sessions. + 
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Snowshoeing, 
the 

Quiet 
Adventure 


Roderick MacRae 


ITH MY FEET propped up on the fireplace | was spin- 

ning not-so-tall tales of the woods. My companions 

were all skiers and their distinguishing mark was 
a bandaged foot. My feet were still free and nimble for I do 
not ski, I am a snowshoer. Most of the skiers thought I must 
be crazy not to enjoy the swift, tingling schuss down the 
mountainside. Let me tell you what I told the skiers about 
the rewards of a slow trek through the winter woods. 

I picked a back trail that meandered through them at a 
gentle incline. There were no skiers to trip over. There 
were, of course, deadfalls, but instead of tripping over them 
I stopped. [ stopped to enjoy a world not many people take 
time to see—the intricate world of nature in the crackling 
beauty of thirty below zero and ten feet of snow. There were 
many things alive in this cold world. The first | met was a 
small fieldmouse. He was not the “sleekit, cowrin’ beastie” 
of Burns’ famous ode but a very brave and determined little 
mouse. He stood on a mountain of ice arid snow that deli- 
cately enveloped the door to his den and chewed me out in 
no uncertain terms for daring to disturb him. He finally de- 
cided that |, the intruder, was acceptable and proceeded 
about his business. 

Down the trail | came upon a vastly different scene. Here 
nature had not been so gentle; for in the center of the trail 
were signs of death. A deer had come out of the woods from 
the north; a wolf had been prowling up from the south. 
The two had met in a surprised fury in the brittle morning 
haze. There was, now, only a little blood upon the tracks. 

Here and there were little mantles of snow and ice hang- 
ing defiantly over the banks. Occasionally, a Lilliputian 
avalanche would dislodge a cliff of snow and topple it into 
the water. By some miracle the snow does not melt in the 
chilly water but continues downstream soon to fuse with an- 
other iceflow to create a brave little iceberg. 

At thirty below a snowfall in the woods is different from 
the rakish snowstorm of the city. At that temperature the 
snowflake becomes a feather. It does not really “fall” but 
lives in a state of suspended animation, drifting, not aim- 
lessly for its fall is purposeful, until it decides to rest upon 
a branch. Soon it is joined by other flakes, but the flakes 
do not melt and fuse as they do on city streets. They may. 
at any time, decide to pick themselves up again and drift 


Mr. MacRae is a counselor at the Minnesota Children’s Cen- 
ter in St. Paul, a state-operated institution for emotionally 
disturbed youngsters. 
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with the chilly frost. Those that stay form an ermine coat 
upon the softer balsam boughs. 


Ae THESE sights into a world beyond the reach of most 
of us? Is it a paradise too far removed to be visited on 
our few weekend journeys beyond the city’s walls? Is thirty 
degrees below zero so abrasive a cold that man must cringe 
by a fireplace? Not at all. Almost all these sights can be 
reached in less than a day’s journey from your home. For 
example, we might take a Sunday afternoon drive into the 
country. We come to a farm with several acres of undis- 
turbed woodland and a frozen creek bed. Now, if this were 
hunting season, chances are that we would stop and ask the 
farmer if we could use his land. Let’s do the same today. 

This mystic winter world will not unfold magically before 
your eyes; you must look for it; you must stop and listen. 
Soon you will see the mice, the birds, and the other winter 
animals going about their business. You may hear the gen- 
tle crunch-crunch of a squirrel having lunch. You will have 
to watch carefully lest you crush with your giant shoeprint 
the tiny four-pawed track so delicately imprinted on the 
crusty surface of the snow. 

The other skill needed is the ability to walk. Surprisingly, 
man is not always so adept at this basic skill. Walking does 
not mean dragging the feet; it does not mean sticking the 
hands in the pockets and sauntering. It does mean taking 
high, proud steps, lifting the feet; it means throwing out 
your chest and breathing clean air; it means keeping alert. 

There is no great skill needed for snowshoeing as a week- 
end pastime for the family. There is, of course, a great deal 
of skill needed for long treks on shoes; but for our explora- 
tion journeys we need only the basic skill of walking. 

But whatever manner you choose to take a journey into 
the winter woods should prove satisfying. It will be a world 
that was once known to our grandparents who took time to 
look about them. It has strangely been lost to us not only in 
the hustle and bustle of the city but also in the rush of fast 


sports. 
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You must stop, look, and listen. 
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Run-down properties like this shack town have been ac- 
quired through the 1957 bond fund. This section will become 


incorporated into the new Boyle Heights Sports Center site. 


$40,000,000 


; W hat to do after the bond issue has passed. 


William Frederickson, Jr. 


The Mayor’s Citizens Committee examines a site. The author 
is seen kneeling, with plan, lower left. George H jelte, general 
manager of parks and recreation, stands second from right. 
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The outline above shows the Sylmor property, one of the par- 
cels which was earmarked for acquisition under the city’s 
full-scale parkland acquisition and development program. 


SPEND $40.,- 
000.000 and 


spend it wisely is 
not as easy as you 
might think. In 
1957, the voters of 
the city of Los An- 
geles approved a $39,500,000 bond is- 
sue for additional and improved recre- 
ation and park facilities, but these 
improvements and additions were de- 
scribed in very general terms in the pro- 
posal. Before the bond issue was pre- 


sented, various citizens, groups and staff 


department members were given the 


opportunity to discuss the types of fa- 


cilities they felt were needed: a swim- 


ming pool here, an oldsters’ center 


there, a picnic area elsewhere, and so 


on; but more specific planning was 


done only after the issue was voted. 


First, committees composed of rec- 


reation department staff members were 


formed to consider the exact needs and 


requirements of the various communi- 


ties and the types of facilities which 


might be developed. Although there 


was an adequate physical planning staff 


working under the superintendent of 


park development, accepted standards 


needed reviewing, and we also had to 


Mr. FREDERICKSON is superintendent of 
recreation in Los Angeles, California. 
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The site for Lemon Grove Playground, 
right, was acquired through an alloca- 
tion from the 1947 bond fund. Con- 
struction of its clubhouse was paid for 
through the 1957 bond issue program. 


Los Angeles small fry cool off in the 
Sepulveda Playground pool, construct- 
ed as part of the $40,000,000 project. 
The pool is a magnet for the city’s 
hordes of aquatic-minded youngsters. 


define the qualifications of those who 
would be directing the recreation activi- 
ties at the completed facilities. 

The committees made studies and 
recommendations for a specific pro- 
gram of recreation facilities in the fol- 
lowing categories: playground club- 
houses, sports fields and play courts, 
family picnic areas, beach development, 
oldsters’ centers, small children’s play 
areas, swimming pools, shelters and 
pergolas, and sanitary conveniences. 
Each chairman was asked to form his 
own committee with representatives 
from several divisions and subdivisions 
of the recreation department, such as 
plant nursery, maintenance, personnel, 
caretakers, recreation directors, and 
planners. 

These committees outlined their par- 
ticular problem, analyzed nearby rec- 
reation facilities, consulted written ma- 
terials, talked to informed persons, and 
gave considerable thought to the devel- 
opment of original and functional de- 
signs. Each committee then wrote spe- 
cific recommendations for program 
activities as well as a description of the 
facility in detail. For example, the com- 
mittee on playground clubhouse build- 
ings included in its recommendations: 
number and size of rooms, require- 
ments for ceiling, wall, and floor; loca- 
tion of heating equipment; desirability 
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of play porches. Often, drawings of 
floor plans and details were provided. 

These reports were presented to the 
superintendent of park development, 
who supervised and directed the plan- 
ning. His staff prepared an analysis of 
each report and developed a composite 
facility so the landscape architect, ar- 
chitect, site planner, or engineer devel- 
oping plans for an entire facility would 
have a complete set of directions. 

The staff's work did not end here, 
however. A workable formula was de- 
veloped with the first architectural proj- 
ects assigned. When preliminary plans 
are presented by the architect they are 
reviewed by the recreation staff, the 
planners, and those responsible for ev- 
eryday maintenance and repair. The 
plans then return to the planning staff 
for further consultation with the archi- 
tect. This procedure is repeated with 
each third of the work completed. Off- 
cial approvals by the board of commis- 
sioners are secured at each stage of 
planning after the preliminaries have 
been prepared. Whenever a community 
group requests, plans are shown to the 
interested parties. Similarly, when dif- 
ferences of opinion exist, the plans are 
shown so that modifications can be 
made. In some communities all new 
plans are displayed at meetings set up 
locally for that purpose. 


In the beginning, one of the most 
difficult, but most important, tasks was 
establishing priorities for the develop- 
ment program. It was decided that all 
necessary land be acquired immediately 
so that spiraling land costs would not 
devaluate the bond dollars and_ the 
areas would not be developed for other 
uses. In many cases, the tempo of land 
acquisition determined the development 
program, and some projects were de- 
layed by slow negotiations or condem- 
nation proceedings. 

Some other criteria for establishing 
development priorities were: commu- 
nity need and interests, interest of 
elected officials, availability of bond 
funds, ease of scheduling work, rela- 
tionships to other improvements such 
as streets, utilities, freeways. and so 
forth. By breaking down each project 
into definite units, it was possible to 
proceed with the forty-million-dollar de- 
velopment program in orderly fashion. 

This procedure allowed the persons 
who would be operating the facilities 
and, thus, have a great stake in the final 
result, also to have a voice in preparing 
the plans. Experience has proven that 
this method of preparation, interpreta- 
tion, and review has been efficient for 
planning the expenditure of public funds 
for recreation and park facilities. + 
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Somerton Playground, Philadel- 
phia: facility at the right has fine ag- 
gregate bituminous paving and a tan- 
bark play area with concrete curbing and 
weep holes to permit drainage. Dance 
and crajts terrace has concrete bieacher 
steps (below left) overlooking a basket- 
ball court. Below right, another vieu 
from the terrace showing the paving. 


"reir SELECTION of paving or sur- 
facing materials for specific uses 
on playgrounds is possibly the most im- 
portant single factor in determining 
construction and maintenance costs, 
safety and play characteristics, and the 
esthetic qualities of the finished facility. 


Each available material has its own 
characteristics, and the question is not which is right or 
wrong, but which will fulfill the intended purpose. 

What would make the most satisfactory tennis-court sur- 
face—grass, concrete, clay, bituminous or asphaltic emul- 
sion? Obviously there are as many possible answers as there 
are categories or variations within the categories, and the 
proper selection is a matter of personal judgment based on 
budgetary requirements and the type of activity desired. 
These same questions could be asked in the choice of surfac- 
ing materials for other playground areas. Cinder screenings 
have been used in place of turf on intensively used athletic 
fields; many sections of the country use bituminous surfac- 
ing under children’s play equipment. 

Over a period of years, the Philadelphia Department of 
Recreation has thoroughly investigated every known prod- 


Mr. Maurer is recreation design and facility planner for 
the department of recreation in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


uct or material which might be suitable for playground sur- 


facing. This investigation has covered hard surfacing of all 
types, as well as sand, sawdust, woodchips, tanbark, various 
grasses, rubberized bituminous paving, interlocking rubber 
matting, roll bituminous material with cane-fiber aggregate. 
and many others. The following materials are the ones 
found most practical for specific playground areas: 

Concrete Paving—Most successful for basketball, volleyball. 
badminton, deck tennis, and shuffleboard courts, as well as 
for drainage channels and walkways. One of the most per- 
manent and versatile of the hard surfaces, concrete can be 
placed with extreme accuracy. Drainage channels with in- 
tegral curbing and areas where excessive abrasion can occur 
demand this material. Paving with less than a one percent 
ingredient will drain effectively and rapidly with no stand- 
ing water. The surface treatment can be varied from smooth 
to extremely rough which has obvious functional advantages 
for outdoor dancing areas, shuffleboard courts, or ramps. 
Precast paving blocks can be used advantageously in re- 
stricted areas or to achieve a textural quality for esthetic 
effects. The major disadvantage is its unyielding and nor- 
mally abrasive surface, which makes injuries or contusions 
from falls more severe than with other materials. Necessary 
expansion joints can cause interference with some activities : 
proper installation and curing are mandatory for satisfac- 
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tory results; minor repairs are difficult to make. 

Fine Aggregate Bituminous Paving—For general play areas 
and court game areas where extremely concentrated use is 
not expected. Another versatile material, it has been used 
more frequently than any other for playground surfacing. 
Relatively inexpensive, it is easily and quickly installed, 
easily repaved, plastic in nature, somewhat resilient, and 
homogenous in appearance. It can be laid directly on well- 
drained subsoil or on various thicknesses and sizes of base 
stone which can be either penetrated or waterbound. The 
aggregate mixture can be varied from very fine to extremely 
coarse. The asphaltic binder can be varied and is made 
plastic by heat or chemical cutbacks. For general play- 
ground use, where only light vehicular traffic is encountered, 
Philadelphia utilizes a section consisting of a six-inch water- 
bound base-stone course, and a two-course bituminous sur- 
face. The top three-quarter inch is a hot-mix fine aggregate 
material. 

Limitations are equally important to consider. Abrasion 
such as that encountered beneath basketball backboards is 
severe, and deterioration of the paving can be rapid. Sub- 
soil stability is extremely important and base stone is neces- 
sary for permanency. Installation and rolling must be care- 
fully supervised to produce an even and substantial paving. 
Softening in hot weather can be troublesome. Dimensional 
accuracy is more difficult to control than in some other pav- 
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ing materials, and roller marks, bird baths, and other im- 
perfections are the rule rather than the exception in areas 
without a gradient of at least two percent. In confined, 
oddly shaped areas or areas with obstructions, it may be 
more expensive than other, more permanent materials. In 
recent years experiments have led to inclusion of rubber 
chips and other resilient materials into the surface course. 
Experience has shown these materials are quickly worn away 
in areas where they are most needed. Installation is also 
somewhat expensive compared to alternate methods. 
Coarse Aggregate Bituminous Paving—Best for parking 
areas. Its relatively low cost, easy installation, and perma- 
nence make is admirably suited for use in open expanses; 
and its installation relieves many problems that attend un- 
paved areas, such as weeds, ruts, dust, and debris. Care 
should be taken to completely treat the subsurface with a 
weed killer before installing the material. 
Emulsified Asphalt Paving—Exclusively for tennis court 
paving. This can be laid with more accuracy than concrete, 
and minor imperfections can be corrected with ease. Lack of 
expansion joints and its variety of surface colors and treat- 
ments make it desirable from an esthetic and functional 
standpoint and degrees of resiliency can be obtained by us- 
ing various aggregates. Control and supervision must be 
exercised when used on playing courts, however, since abra- 
Continued on Page 495 


Practical uses for various types of playground surfacing 


A tanbark area and flush concrete pad surround this merry- 
go-whirl alongside the Somerton dance and crajt terrace. 
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Tanbark area under climbing equipment cushions falls. Many 
sections of the country use bituminous surfacing instead. 
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The Griper 


Let us not forget that, in recreation, 


people are our job. ... 


The People We Meet 


Selwyn Orcutt 


F WE, THE recreation administrators 
and leaders of today, assume the 
challenge that is ours, it is time that 

we take inventory of the people as well 
as the areas tha? we are to serve. It 
may be a consolation when you are dis- 
couraged with local folks, and think 
that your community is not behind your 
program as much as it should be, to 
find that the same types of problem per- 
sonalities exist in any city. It is up to 
you, and me, to find ever better ways of 
pleasing, serving, and working with dif- 
ficult people. We must apply ourselves 
to learning their weaknesses and their 
strengths. 

Among the various types that I have 

found on my doorstep are: 

The Griper—Nothing is right in his es- 
timation. He cannot understand why we 
have a recreation department because 
he is getting nothing from it personally. 
and he cannot understand where the 
taxpayer's money is going. The first 
tendency that we have when meeting 
such a person is to retreat; but, if we 
are prepared with the right answers, we 
can certainly give him something to 
think about. We must have the patience 
to learn more about him; we should 
make it a point to go into his back- 
ground, his interests, activities, and so 
on, to see whether recreation is reach- 


Mr. Orcutt is director of recreation 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
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ing his family or himself in any way. 
The Inferior Soul—The man with the 
inferiority complex is often found in 
the poorer and more underprivileged 
families, in mill sections, slum areas, 
but throughout the community as well. 
We can help him gain confidence by in- 
cluding him in our planning groups and 
in activities with other types of persons 
in our community, to help him build up 
a respect for his own abilities. 

The Talker—This type talks a lot but 
does nothing. Sometimes we find him 
heading the various organizations but 
actually not doing anything construc- 
tive. If we would personally spend 
some time with him to give him the 
foundation and insight he needs for 
constructive leadership, he could be ex- 
tremely useful to the department. 

The Newly Rich—This guy is so busy 
thinking of making money that he can- 
not bother to think of donating any- 
thing to the community. One approach 
to this type might be to show him how 
he may gain added recognition by offer- 
ing financial support to our projects. 
The Organizer—Sooner or later, we are 
apt to run into the individual who is 
always trying to organize every kind of 
activity, usually with very little experi- 
ence in doing so. If we work to curb 
his tendency to get himself into too 
many things and center his attention on 
those most suited to his skills and ex- 
perience, we can promote many good 


The Organizer 


activities through him. 

The Sophisticate—This man too often 
“looks down his nose” at public recre- 
ation as being too juvenile for his taste. 
He is often, but not always, rich and 
therefore inclined to confine his activi- 
ties to the country club, his estate, or 
commercial recreation. The best ap- 
proach to him and his ilk is through 
the cultural or more intellectual activi- 
ties which might be conducted by the 
recreation department. He can certainly 
be an asset to the program if he can be 
reached and made aware of his commu- 
nity responsibilities. 

The Character—He is found in any lo- 
cality. He may be the person who seems 
to be down on his luck but is cheery 
just the same; the folksy, “homespun” 
type, or just “different.” When we ana- 
lyze all of these types, possibly this one 
enjoys life best with the least. It be- 
hooves all of our workers to try to help 
all those down on their luck as much as 
possible and to derive strength from the 
spirit of cheerfulness they exhibit. 

The Volunteer—Here is the backbone 
of a successful recreation program. He 
is the one who gives of his talents 
freely; and we must keep him inspired, 
show him, in every way, that we appre- 
ciate his contributions of help and skill. 


or these and many 
other types of people is our job. 
We must take into consideration the 
character weaknesses of each and weigh 
them against his character strengths. 
If we are to forge ahead, we will have 
to understand this, and to take advan- 
tage of the skills and strengths of our 
volunteers. People are the fundamental 
factors involved in our profession. 
Have you taken inventory lately? + 
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From the White House Conference on Children and Youth 
as delivered at the 42nd National Recreation Congress in Washington, D. C. 


Ten Challenges to Program 


Virginia Musselman 


THAN twenty-four hundred 
4 years ago, Socrates stood before 
an Athenian crowd and said, “Citizens 
of Athens, why is it that you turn and 
scrape every stone to gather wealth, and 
neglect your children to whom. one day. 
you, must relinquish it all?” This cry 
is not a new cry. It has echoed, and 
will continue to echo, down the mountains and over the 
plains of every nation. It is the heartbeat of the world. If 
concern for children should stop, there would be no need 


of an atomic bomb to destroy us. We shall have destroyed — 


ourselves. 

The 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth gave me the unique opportunity of going over all 
the evaluation reports of the states, territories, possessions, 
and national organizations. My job was to summarize and 
evaluate what was reported on free time, leisure, and rec- 
reation, including libraries and mass media. Those reports 
came in every size and shape. Some were in hand-tooled 
leather; some in simple mimeographed sheets; but in them 
was the whole panorama of our country. 

They were so honest—those reports. There was no at- 
tempt to gloss over the failures; they took simple credit 
for the tremendous advances that had been made; they 
listed frankly what had not been accomplished and what 
needed to be done. Anyone who feels the least bit cynical 
about the state of the nation, its national objectives, its 
hopes, its dreams, its state of health, should have the chance 
to read those reports. They represent the conscience of a 
nation. 

We all have far too few opportunities to study the forces 
that affect the future of our children and youth as a whole. 
It is so easy to become so involved in one agency, one pro- 
gram, one community that we see only the individual pieces 
of the vast mosaic instead of the finished picture. We all 
know, intellectually, that the health of the child, his educa- 
tion, his family, his religious training, the group he plays 
with, the books he reads, the movies and television he sees, 
the neighborhood and community in which he lives all go 
into that child. We do not always act on this knowledge. 
however, and this becomes a real challenge to program. 


Miss MusseLMan is director of the National Recreation As- 
sociation Program Service. 
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Many Challenges in One 

Many of the state and national agencies mentioned the 
unevenness of services—some lucky places, some lucky 
groups getting wonderful opportunities, others getting little 
or nothing. This holds true right down to local neighbor- 
hoods and right up to state-provided programs. It holds 
true in the types of leadership, and the facilities and equip- 
ment provided. Challenge I, therefore, is the Challenge of 
Distribution. 

Another weakness, mentioned over and over in many of 
the reports, is the failure to provide adequate programs for 
girls, for young married couples, for ethnic grewps. particu- 
larly the Negro and the Spanish-speaking groups. Many of 
the Western states also included the American Indians, both 
on and off reservations, over half of whom are under nine- 
teen years of age. These young people are caught between 
two cultures, unable to accept completely the culture of their 
grandparents and not welcomed into the culture of the white 
man. The second challenge. then, might be called the Chal- 
lenge of the Minorities, whether it be the minority of sex, 
race, language or interests. 

A third weakness, and one running prominently through 
most of the reports, was the failure to provide programs for 
the family as a unit. Recreation programs were accused 
of separating families, rather than bringing them together. 
Very few offered anything very definite in family recrea- 
tion. If the family is invited as a unit, it is usually divided 
and age groups go their own way; or else the program is 
merely entertainment, where parents watch and children 
perform. Challenge III, then, is the Challenge of the Fam- 
ily. Family education for recreation is a fundamental need. 

Many of the states and many agencies pointed out what 
we all know—the need for recreation programs for the hand- 
icapped. North Carolina, among other states, specifically 
mentioned children and youth in hospitals, correctional in- 
stitutions, children’s homes, and those mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped; and they are legion. Challenge IV, then, 
is the Challenge of the Unfortunates, the hidden groups, 
with us, but all too often not of us. 

Many states reported an over-emphasis on a few sports. 
particularly baseball, football, and basketball, to the neglect 
of really good, long-term instruction in the individual 
sports. They complained that schools, recreation depart- 
ments, and youth-serving agencies duplicate each other ; that 
thousands of youngsters, who for any reason are not inter- 
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ested in those sports, find very few opportunities in which 
they might have a real interest. Bowling, archery, soccer, 
track and field, tennis, sailing, canoeing, horseback riding. 
skating, skiing, fencing are all in our programs to some 
degree but are not made as popular or given as much glam- 
or and acclaim. Challenge V, then, is Sports—not the few 
for the few, but the many for the many. 

Closely allied with the above is the lack of physical ac- 
tivities that offer a personal challenge. 

Where can boys and girls in their teens or early twenties 
or any age for that matter find anything to do these days 
that’s adventurous, daring, and a little bit dangerous? Ev- 
eryone has an instinctive need, at some period in his life, 
to find out what sort of person he is under stress, to fight 
natural forces. 

Many are convinced that this unsatisfied need is behind 
the increasing popularity of skin-diving, water-skiing, quar- 
ter midget racing, drag strips, motorcycling, motor boating. 
etcetera. None of our nice, legitimate games, played with 
specific rules in specific limits, fills this primitive need. 
Camping doesn’t always fill it; in fact for the failure of 
camping to hold the teenager is that camping has become 
too soft, too safe, too easy. How many youngsters get the 
chance and are taught how to meet a personal, physical cri- 
sis? Challenge VI—and a big one—is the Challenge of 
Adventure. 


M" STATES mentioned the big jump in attendance at 
state parks and forests, and their efforts to provide 
more tent and trailer areas, shelters, lodges, trails, nature 
museums and so on. This burst of enthusiasm for traveling 
emphasizes the need for much earlier, much more intensive 
programs on what we used to call nature but what is now 
being called physical science. 

Interest in, and a liking for, the great outdoors must be 
started early when children’s curiosity about the world 
around them is at its strongest. It is then that the beginnings 
of adventure can start, as the youngster learns how to be 
comfortable in and to enjoy the forests, waters, mountains, 
plains, and deserts. Anemic, make-believe programs in day 
camping, all too often merely transposed playground pro- 
grams, cushioned, soft, with no follow-through do very little 
to stimulate the thrill of the out-of-doors. 

Demonstrations, exhibits, weekend workshops have 
sprung up, but learning how to light a primus stove, set 
up a tent and inflate a sleeping bag is not knowing how to 
enjoy camping. Why are we so afraid of family education 
for recreation, not just in the camping area, but in all forms 
of free-time activities that family groups can learn together? 
Why do we shy away from science programs, where what is 
learned in formal education can be applied to informal ree- 
reation interests ? 

Call it what you will, Challenge VII is the Challenge of 
the Wild, and if we want to preserve our wilderness areas, 
we had better meet that challenge. (See also Page 476.) 

One of the most often-stated criticism of the states and 
national agencies is the lack of, or inadequacy of. creative. 
cultural activities. Literally millions of children and youth 
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have never seen a live play, listened to a live concert, seen 
a great painting or piece of sculpture, read or heard or 
written poetry, seen an opera, played any form of musical 
instrument. Too few have had any creative outlet in paint- 
ing, dancing, drama, or music. Too many receive their only 
art experience through the programs they watch passively 
on television. 

Perhaps this is tied up with another feeling expressed in 
the reports—that recreation agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, seem to lack fully stated and fully understood objec- 
tives. Programs in the cultural activities tend to be hit-or- 
miss; long-term, well-organized plans with specific objec- 
tives are a rarity. The State of Utah noted, “We offer chil- 
dren a tremendous flurry of very dead stuff.” Challenge 
VIII is therefore the Challenge of Community Culture. 


as TIME has come—make no mistake about it—when 
we must take a cold, objective look at our communi- 
ties and ourselves. We must cut off the dead branches of any 
programs that have been allowed to get out of hand and 
graft new programs that will! fulfill our long-range objec- 
tives. No agency, public or private, can afford to work alone 
in this age of ever-increasing resistence to tax hikes and 
voluntary giving. 

Quaiitity must give way to quality. Constant, sober eval- 
uation, and analysis is imperative. It does not necessarily 
follow that if five playgrounds are a good thing, ten will 
be even better. It does not necessarily follow that a town 
without a year-round program should spend thousands of 
dollars on a summer )ogram. It is quite possible that in 
some places playgrounm!: as they are conducted have lost 
their usefulness and (hei; ;;ograms should be drastically 
changed. We should acc.) t no established concept unless it 
stands up under critical analysis. 

Throughout every evaluation report sent in to the White 
House Conference ran the repeated recommendation for 
more and better coordination between all community agen- 
cies serving children and youth. Lack of joint planning, 
duplications of facilities, leadership and programs, lack of 
policies for joint use of facilities were all cited as weak- 
nesses throughout the nation. Some of these weaknesses 
came from the inadequacy of our present use of mass media 
to awaken public interest in, and better understanding of, 
leisure; failure to inform the public more effectively as to 
existing opportunities, and failure to enlist their support. 
The real basis of these weaknesses is fundamentally the fail- 
ure to have worked out specific, long-range objectives for 
our activity program, and the resulting failure to involve 
both youth and adults in setting up and carrying out these 
objectives. Challenge IX might be called the Challenge of 
Joining Hands—the challenge of working for the good of 
the community, not just the good of a department or agency. 
whether public or private. 


W' COME now to the last challenge—and the severest in- 
dictment of recreation programs. As it appeared in 
the Massachusetts report: “. .. a new view of culture seems 


Continued on Page 486 
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Thomas S. Siler and James W. Hitzman 


Dear Santa, 
I want a doll for my sister 
Donna. 
Ernest 
HE BRIEF LETTER above is one of 
T literally thousands mailed in the 
six Santa Claus mailboxes dis- 
tributed throughout the city of Pensa- 
eola, Florida, at Christmastime. Just 
one such heartwarming request makes 
the city’s Santa Claus mailbox program 
worthwhile. The fruits of this simple, 
inexpensive idea have been immeasur- 
able. The city recreation board has 
continued sponsoring the mailbox pro- 
gram since 1950 with cooperation of 
the Pensacola News Journal. 

Construction was simple. Total cost 
was less than $100, of which the major 
portion was for the painting. Copied 
after regular mailboxes, the wooden re- 
ceptacles, 24” -by-24”-by-24”, have slop- 
ing fronts and two-inch pipe bases. 
They were built by members of the 
city’s parks division, who also set them 
out each year. Two of the six boxes 
have metal bases and are portable. They 
can be placed on paved sites and can 
also travel from school to school, with 
the arrival times announced in advance. 
Put up the first week in December, the 
mailboxes remain up until one or two 
weeks before Christmas. 

The program is dependent upon pub- 
licity and the News-Journal, always 
ready to cooperate with the recreation 
board in publicizing its activities, has 
matched the department’s enthusiasm 
for this project. Each night during the 
season the padlocks on the various mail- 
boxes are unlocked and the hoard of 
mail returned to the recreation office. 

The letters are funny, selfish, gener- 


Mr. SILER is director of personnel and 
Mr. HirzMan is recreation superin- 
tendent of the Pensacola, Florida, Rec- 
reation Department. 
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ous or heartwarming, but are always 
written in earnest. Quite a few of them 
are stamped, and some even contain 
money, usually a few pennies a child 
wants to put as a down payment, to as- 
sure Santa’s appearance. Such money 
is turned over to the youth centers. 
The enthusiasm and anxiety with 
which children anticipate Christmas is 
seen in the letters, as is their thought- 
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fulness and generosity toward others. 
What can be more sincere than a simple 
letter from two brothers, who say, 
“Please bring us a bicycle each. That's 
all we're asking for because we don’t 
want to be selfish. Bring my baby sister 
a musical rocker and a doll. We'll 
leave our door open in case you can't 
get the bikes down the chimney. We 
will be good boys.” 

Sometimes the kids remind Santa of 
what he didn’t bring last year, and one 
little girl told him, “Thank you for the 
toys that you sent me last Christmas. | 
am seven years old and would like to 
have a doll that is called ‘dollikins,’ a 
pair of bedroom shoes, a brownie suit, 
or some doll clothes. Please don’t for- 
get to take some toys and clothes to the 
poor children. We will leave something 
for you to eat.” 

Parents, too, use the Santa mail- 
boxes, and a variety of “mail” turns up 


—from personal letters which wander 
in by accident, to utility bills, which 
look as though they had been dropped 
off in the hope that Santa would pick up 
the tab. Very rarely have any “crank” 
letters shown up and never has there 
been even one bit of vandalism. 

The recreation department has had a 
number of offers from commercial or- 
ganizations to sponsor the program, but 
these have all been discouraged. Even 
the newspaper's generous offer to give 
a bicycle to the outstanding letter was 
refused. To keep the letter program in- 
formal and spontaneous, it must remain 
entirely in the hands of the children. 

The recreation board receives many 
compliments on the colorful red-white- 
and-green boxes each year, and, with 
the city’s expansion, it is likely that 
more boxes will be made. When the 
program ends, all letters are burned. 
and, although it is necessary, everyone 
concerned feels a trifle sad. One match 
puts the final touch to thousands of 
words that have been slowly, deliber- 
ately, and hopefully printed on every 
kind of paper, from five-dollar station- 
ery to brown paper bags by youngsters 
who still believe there is a Santa 


Claus. + 


Other Santa Claus Letters 

It is interesting to see how the rec- 
reation departments in diflerent com- 
munities handle “Dear Santa’ letters. 
In Bayonne, New Jersey, for example, 
letters from special North Pole mail- 
boxes are forwarded to the department 
of parks office. Appropriate answers are 
sent to the children and a prize is given 
for the best letters from each grade. 

In Mount Vernon, New York, on the 
other hand, the letters are forwarded to 
teenagers, who acknowledge their re- 
ceipt by Santa. In many cases, where 
the letters are especially sad, they are 
forwarded to the proper city agencies. 
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Curtis H. Krishef 

HE RETARDED NEED skilled recrea- 

tion help, skilled assistance in 

learning how to relax, how to 
enjoy being with others, and how to 
have just plain fun. A training pro- 
gram in work habits is important; so 
is formal education up to the optimum 
of his individual ability; but another 
plus factor—recreation know-how—is 
necessary to help the retardate make a 
successful social adjustment in the com- 
munity. The presence or absence of this 


wee -caplus factor of recreation often makes 


the difference between a happy, socializ- 
ing person and a shy, withdrawn, un- 
happy person. 

Many a retardate discharged from in- 
stitutions fails to make an adequate 
community adjustment, not because he 
is unable to work on a job, not because 
he does not have the ability to get along 
in the community, but simply because. 
when through with a day’s work, he has 
no knowledge of how or where to spend 
his time. The retarded person has diffi- 
culty in mixing with other people in a 
social situation; many have never had 
the opportunity to learn how to enjoy 
their unoccupied hours. 

Bob, whom I had occasion to work 
with in Minneapolis, was discharged to 
a public residential center after many 
years of institutionalization. He was 
able to find work and, although the ad- 
justment from institution to community 
living was not easy, he seemed to be 
making a go of it. Then, one day he 
came in to say he wanted to go back 
to the institution. He didn’t mind the 
work; he liked living at home; but he 
did not know how to go about making 
new friends and knew no place to go 
when he was finished with work. At the 
institution he had friends, people to 


Mr. KrisuerF is director of community 
service for the National Association of 


Retarded Children. 
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RECREATION 
The Plus Factor 


FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


Leisure-time activities help the retarded 


to cross the bridge 


whom he could talk. This was not true 
now. He had thought it over, decided 
to quit everything—and go back. 
Bob’s verbalization of his feeling of 
loneliness led to the formation of the 
“Fun Club” at one of the Minneapolis 
settlement houses. Bob was one of the 
earliest members of the “Fun Club,” 
organized to help young adults like 
himself. | met him frequently at the 
club and at my office during the months 
after he had said he had had enough of 
city living and wanted to go back to the 
institution. I saw remarkable changes 
in him, most of which | am confident 
could be attributed to his new-found en- 
joyment of his leisure time. “The Fun 
Club is the best thing,” he said one day, 
and as we talked I saw that the loneli- 
ness he had felt had almost disappeared. 
He had found new friends, he enjoyed 
the get-togethers, he was enjoying his 


life. 


bias RETARDED person needs to be ed- 
ucated in recreation. Even those 
so severely handicapped as to require 
institutional care can benefit from the 
experience a good recreation program 
can provide. The retardate, like anyone 
else, needs to learn how to let go, feel 
comfortable, and be relaxed in a social 
situation. To the staff of the institution 
and collaborating agencies in the com- 
munity, this goal should be as impor- 
tant a focus of concentration as any 
other part of the training program. 
The recreation leader can do much 
to relieve some of the tensions engen- 
dered by the competitive society in 
which both we and those who are re- 
tarded find ourselves. Instead of pro- 
moting individual competition, the wise 
recreation leader may consider the team 
approach more appropriate in many in- 


stances, because it tends to relieve the 


individual of singleness of competition 


leading from the institution 
to the community 


and brings the retardate into a group. 


Like the rest of us, the retardate enjoys 
sharing himself with the group to which 
he feels he belongs. 

The recreation leader can do much to 
help retarded children and adults over- 
come the frustrations they encounter in 
the everyday world. The retarded need 
a great deal of acceptance, approval, 
encouragement, patience, and attention. 
They need these things because they 
cannot succeed as accomplished busi- 
ness men, skilled craftsmen, bank presi- 
dents, or store owners. They cannot 
become professional people or social- 
ites climbing the success ladder. Their 
futures are limited. 

Most of us are encouraged by our 
little successes. We like to feel that our 
competitors or co-workers look up to us. 
The more we progress, the more recog- 
nition and attention we receive. This 
can’t happen to those whose ‘potential 
for success is limited. Yet this need 
to enjoy success is not lacking in the 
retarded, and it is a need that recreation 
people can fulfill. A pat on the back 
for Jimmy while he is having fun, or an 
encouraging smile, can do more for him 
in the span of ten seconds than many 
other types of therapy. In the final 
analysis, it is the spirit of good will and 
active participation that makes a rec- 
reation program or any other therapeu- 
tic endeavor a reality. 


sworD facing recreation person- 

nel in institutioas is double-edged. 
Should they persist in attempting to in- 
tegrate the retarded into activities and 
programs outside the institution? The 
answer is a loud and strong “YES.” 
But, at the same time, the more the re- 
tardate is removed to activities on the 
outside, the more dissatisfied he may 
become. Why? Because he must first 


Continued on Page 493 
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LOW MAINTENANCE 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


How to hold down costs and still achieve satisfying results 


Milton Baron 


ASIC LANDSCAPE DESIGN must always consider the prob- 
lems of maintenance, and be kept as simple as pos- 
sible. “Over design” results in poorly kept areas, 

poor public appreciation, and vandalism. Since mainte- 
nance-free areas are nonexistent, design must be in practical 
relationship with manpower and equipment. Usually there 
is a direct relationship between original cost and subsequent 
maintenance cost; the lower the first cost, the higher later 
costs and vice versa. The use of the best materials, methods, 
and construction will save money later. The following are 
important considerations: 

Architectural Materials—Utilize materials which maintain 
themselves or withstand neglect. Avoid large glass areas, 
enamel or porcelain materials in structures. 

Buildings—Use brick or stone rather than paint. 
Roads—Use blacktop or concrete rather than stabilized 
gravel or sandy clay. 

Paths—Must be adequate for purpose and traffic. Use black- 
.top, concrete, or heavy stone chips; avoid loose gravel, tan- 
bark. 

Steps—Use concrete, stone, or brick; avoid wood or timber. 
Posts—Use stone, concrete or metal (wood only above 


grade). 


Mr. Baron is associate professor and assistant campus land- 
scape architect at Michigan State University. This material 
was presented at the 13th Annual Great Lakes Park Training 
Institute. 
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Utilities: 

Location—Keep easements on property lines. All utility 
lines should enter building at one point, allowing a mechan- 
ical room or core to be in one place. Utility lines should be 
placed under roads (in housing) and be easy to find and re- 
pair. This makes for less interference with trees and ir- 
replaceable landscape features. Valve boxes and other con- 
trols must be in accessible places, are best in or at edge of 
roads, walks, or drives. 

Storm lines—Use 10-inch lines ( minimum size for self clean- 
ing). 

Catch basins—Use 48-inch diameter basin (for mechanical 
cleaning). 

Drain inlets—Use large sizes (self-cleaning). 

Lawn drains—Piace ring of sod around edge to stabilize soil 
and prevent silting. 

Surface runoff—Get rid of surface water, if possible, with- 
out any structures (less original cost, less maintenance). 
Irrigation—Provide hose bibs on building. Provide a mini- 
mum system, a main line at least; an automatic system is 
better. 

Roof drainage—Either locate downspout on a separate 
storm water system or use splash panel and sod. 
Rubbish—Supply ample small outside wastepaper baskets, 
tank-type rubbish containers at service docks, incinerators 
and garbage disposal units in buildings. 


Basic Design: 


Mechanical equipment—Mowing and snow-plow equipment 
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should be widest type possible. Space trees at least six feet 
from fences or buildings to allow machines to get by and 
keep width of walks six feet. Make sure deadend streets 
have turning space and keep back-arounds to a minimum. 
In feeding lawns use salt-spreader type equipment and make 
feedholes for trees with air compressor. 

Lawns—Use trees, small trees and large snrubs, acer gin- 
nala, and cornus mas—no small or medium shrubs. Elimi- 
nate biennials, roses, iris, chrysanthemums, lilies, and so on, 
If flowers are required, try narcissus, scilla, certain species 
of tulips, crocus (spring and fall); avoid hyacinths. Use 
only slow growing, hardy perennials, none which are ramp- 
ant or must be divided often. Choose plant materials in ac- 
cordance with function they must serve. Survey existing 
plant materials and save only healthy specimens, protect dur- 
ing construction period; keep new grades as close as feasible 
to existing grades around trees to be saved. 

In general, use slow growers near buildings and walks and 
fast growers in lawn and mass plantings. Remove large 
shrubs requiring annual pruning to keep shape. Use un- 
clipped materials, only natural forms; no hedges, clipped 
specimens, espaliers. Keep vines to a minimum, especially 
on buildings. Remove low overhanging trees and shrubs 
whenever possible; avoid competition between people and 
plants on roads, walks and paths. Use groundcovers tolerant 
of locations rather than lawns requiring high maintenance. 
Use stonechips and terracing materials in locations under 
trees instead of ground covers. 

Plant for permanence; avoid filler plants. Locate trees 
away from walks to prevent root heaving. Locate trees and 
shrubs so as to prevent future conflicts. Locate plants away 
from overhead utility lines, underground utility lines, wells, 
septic tanks, and drain fields. Avoid surface-feeding trees 
(soft maples, elms, willows, poplars); these clog drains, 
raise walks, rob lawns and beds of water and food. 

Color accents—Use tubbed or large potted plants on terrace 
and elsewhere rather than large amounts of annuals. 

Bed levels—Ktep same as lawn to eliminate shaping lawn 
edge. 

Bed treatment—To eliminate cultivation and constant weed- 
ing use groundcovers such as evergreens, vinca, hedera, 
pachysandra, pachystima, euonymus, taxus, and juniperus, 
or ajuga, viola, hosta, and so on. 

Bed edging—Use redwood strips on edge, steel lawn curbing 
with adjoining paved or gravel areas. 

Plant Materials—Utilize materials which maintain them- 
selves; are free from insects and disease: are hardy without 
protection or semi-hardy—requiring little protection. Use 
plants which promise freedom from drought, freedom from 
dieback (do not use wiegela, deutzia, philadelphus, budd- 
lia), and freedom from pruning and suckering (plants with 
own root rather than grafted where possible), and freedom 
from cultivation (shrubs which are full to base). Plants 
should be wind resistant and deep rooted, especially in mid- 


dle and old age: not brittle in ice storms: have good stem 
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and crotch structure; be vigorous and meet competition 
well; have compatibility with new environment (exposure, 
soil, drainage). Plant only at the correct horticultural sea- 
son. Plant fresh nursery stock which has been root pruned 
and from your own maintenance nursery if possible. 


Planting Design: 

Spacing—Use large groups requiring no soil cultivation 
between large number of same species, large and small trees 
rather than shrubs. Allow space for maximum growth; keep 
plants away from walks and buildings. 

Adjoining architecture—In special areas—under wide over- 
hangs, balconies, and so on—use paving, stone chips, and 
so on, rather than plantings: edge with redwood or like. 
Plant outside drip line where natural moisture is available, 
using spreaders or vines which will move into the dry zones. 
Next to garden walls, sign posts, and so on, pave with brick, 
concrete, or flagstone flush with turf for mowing rather than 
hand clipping. Provide hard surfaces for areas likely to get 
worn; use asphalt or stone and fences or walls in place of 
hedges. Provide adequate rubbish or litter baskets and butt 
jars in the right spots. 


Planting Details: 

Mulch—Use straw, rotted manure, leaf mold, or compost. 
Antidesecant sprays—Use wiltproof and plantcote sprays. 
Staking—Do same time as planting of shade trees. 
Guying—Do same time as planting; prepare deadmen, guys, 
and so on in advance. 

Pruning (a subject in itself)—-Hard rather than light de- 
pending on specie; remove interior wood, etcetera, not 
terminals, to keep shape of specie. 

Wrapping——Use kraft tree paper on everything except 
shrubs, from up. 

Label—Permanent type should be attached at planting time 
by foreman making final inspection. 

Pruning—Use complete rejuvenation on older shrubs rather 
than thinning by portable power saw or cutter bar. 
Lawns—Feed with long-lasting fertilizer and test soil to 
eliminate extra feedings. Use light foods by siphon method 
and sprinkle system. Use slow-acting foods, otherwise extra 
mowings in spring are necessary. No raking is necessary if 
rotary cutters are used. 

Leaf problem—Use mist sprayer to blow leaves into rows 
or zones and pick up with vacuum raker; stockpile for leaf- 
mold compost. There should be no hand raking, especially 
of beds (leaves between shrubs turn to compost). Allow 
cultivated circle around new plants for two years, afterwards 
mow up to the plant. 

Spraying—Use general all-purpose sprays, eliminate dor- 
mant sprays where possible. Use dusts in early morning for 
local control. 

Chemical weed control—Follow extension suggestion in 
each state. 

Tree-feeding—Use air compressor during off months. 
Winter protection—Use rabbit repellant spray, wilt-proof 
spray for new evergreens: poison wheat in tubes for mouse 
control; shade broadleaf evergreens. + 
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DMINISTRATION 


Man-made island floats on lake at Sterling Forest 
Gardens, near Tuxedo, New York. 


Island building begins with logs of Styrofoam, a 
Dow plastic. Fifteen-inch bolts fasten the flotation 
material to a wood superstructure. ad 


Wooden framing is then covered with ply- ut 
wood. Note side rope holds anchor. ( 


In the third phase of building, wooden sections and planks 
are joined to the Dow Styrofoam log flotation material. 


Need an Island? 
BUILD ONE! 


“What we need,” mused landscape architect William Rutherford, “is an island 
right in the middle of that lake. Let’s build one.” Architect Rutherford was standing 
in the midst of the 125 acres of wild woodland, lakes, and streams that make up 
Sterling Forest Gardens near Tuxedo, New York. It was early this past summer, 
shortly after the gardens had been officially opened to visitors for the first time. The f be 
gardens are part of a corporate research “campus” (industrial park) in the foothills i‘ 
of the Ramapo Mountains. 

No one argued with the suggestion to “build” an island. Members of the Sterling 
' Forest operating staff had long since been imbued with the philosophy of “can-do.” 
Nearly inished. island has free- After all, the team had already transformed these many acres from the marshland and 
form shape. Final cost of build- peatbog into solid ground and a system of lakes that now served as the practical en- 

ing the 40’-by-30’ area: $1500. vironment for literally millions of flowers of every description. After this gigantic 
earth-moving and earth-shaping project, what was it to build a [il ol’ island? 

So they did. Not a big island, to be sure, and not an island from the ground up, 
for this one floats on plastic logs and can even be moved out of the water, but an island 
just the same. And it serves its purpose—not only as an accent of beauty but as a 
sanctuary to which the ducks, swans, and flamingos that grace the lakes and shorelines 
can retreat from man and smooth their ruffled feathers. + 
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Playlot 


Edna B. Leaming 


UETZACOATL, THE LEGENDARY 
plumed serpent of the Aztecs. 
has returned from the mists o! 
time to enrapture the children on a co!- 
orful playground in Colorado Springs. 
Colorado. Conejos Park, a gem-like 
playground, located in a crowded resi- 
dential area, is isolated by several nat- 
ural and man-made barriers—a creek. 
a railroad, a freeway, and one of the 
major traffic arteries of the city. 

The park was designed to occupy a 
minimum of space, yet serve a maxi 
mum use. Conejos Park, in actual size. 
78 feet by 163 feet, was the testing field 
for equipment designed to fit the needs 
of a Latin-American community. Pieces 
of sculpture, architecture, relief draw- 
ings, art decorations carry out the leg- 
end of Quetzacoatl, who symbolizes the 


Mrs. LEAMING is on the staff of th: 
Des Moines Register Tribune. 


Legend 


evolutionary striving of the soul within 
the human animal. 

James W. Taylor, director of parks 
and recreation, further explains the 
park is “challenging children to use 
their imagination in play, because as in 
life, so in play—if there is no challenge, 
interest is soon lost. We have attempted 
to design an illusion of danger and haz- 
The 


climbing areas are so constructed that 


ard with a minimum of such.” 


a fall would not endanger a child since 
the play space is free of lower-level ob- 
struction and a drop would only be a 
minor hazard—the ground is cushioned 
with tanbark. 

In Colorado Springs, to date, three 
park areas have been selected for spon- 
sorship by various service clubs. Cone- 
jos Park, dedicated in 1957, was a co- 
the 


Springs Chamber of Commerce, 


Colorado 


the 


operative project of 


The author 
rests on 
one of the 
ceramic fig- 
ures on the 
round, 


How a tenth of an acre 
is transformed 
through the magic 

of imagination, 
program through 
cultural inheritance 


parks and recreation department, inter- 
ested citizens, and artists of the area. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce con- 
tributed twenty-five hundred dollars 
from its youth fund towards the con- 
struction of play apparatus and mate- 
rials. Artists of the area held an art 
auction, individual artists contributing 
one or more pieces of work. This raised 
approximately fifteen hundred dollars 
and was used for equipment. Private 
individuals made contributions varying 
from five to fifty dollars. In all, seventy- 
five hundred dollars were collected for 
development of the park. 

Extensive research in public and pri- 
vate libraries provided the basis for 
Conejos’ ‘pieces of sculpture, architec- 
ture, relief work, pottery ornamenta- 
tion, hieroglyphics,; and symbolic de- 
sign, as on the drinking fountain. An 
enormous amount of research material 
is studied and evaluated for utilization; 
then is modified to fit the needs of the 
site, the items transformed into educa- 
tional play forms. 

Now mothers and children spend 
hours in the park using it for play and 
as a central meeting spot. The children 
meet here daily to construct beaded and 
painted articles based on the folklore 
of their forefathers. 

Bott Park, with fossil-and-dinosaur 
theme, has been selected by the Pilot 
Club, a group of thirty-five civic- 
minded business women, as their 1960 
project. Fourteen hundred dollars were 
pledged toward the development and 
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construction of the site and its accom- 
panying equipment. 

The Quarterback Club, an athletic 
group, sponsored Antlers Park, which 
has the theme “England and the Spirit 
of Knighthood.” Three thousand dol- 
lars has already been subscribed for 
this park which will include tennis and 
bowling courts later to be utilized for 
ice skating and hockey in season. 

A “Space Flight” will be constructed 
on a one-time city reservoir site which 
has been abandoned and will be modi- 
fied into a community-type building, 
the apparatus to suggest a section of the 
moon. When completely developed, this 
park will represent an investment of 
approximately fifty-one thousand dol- 
lars. This is inclusive of grade work, 
modification of the present reservoir, 
irrigation system, paving and curb, play 
sculptures, park lighting, and landscape 
materials. 

Mr. Taylor is vitally interested in the 
completion of this program and brings 
to the plan an enthusiasm matched by 
his staff of design and maintenance en- 
gineers. One of these, Delmar Doty, 
superintendent of parks—whose office 
compares favorably with the most mod- 
ern of art centers—studies each under- 
taking with layouts in replica before 
construction. Mobiles of equipment. 
miniature replicas, stacks of blue line 


drawings and layouts, shelves of space 


fiction, mythology books, and ceramic 
animals fill the office where he brings 
into proper form the results of research. 
The park-system budget for 1960 ex- 
plains how the city cooperates with the 
effort of the department to carry out an 
original creative plan by allocation of 
furids: 
Administration $ 47,530 
Parks 215,916 
Recreation 103,901 
Forestry 41,759 
Boulevards & Freeways 91,285 
Cemeteries 


(Parks Dept.) 86,655 


Operating Total $587,046 

Colorado Springs has a truly indige- 
nous playground system inspired by the 
heritage of its. citizens. Other cities 
might turn to the legends of the Norse- 
men, to Gaelic mythology, or other cul- 
tural inheritances their settlers brought 
with them. + 
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Children explore climbing wall, a 
replica of a temple wall, with 

an opening on the alley, permitting 
entrance from rear of the park. 


Detail of 
plumed serpent. 


Detail of 
drinking fountain. 


Delmar Doty leans on 
the play apparatus 
that he designed. 
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HE RAC 
or OPEN SPACE 


O KEEP PACE with estimated urban growth the New 
York City Metropolitan area (a region which em- 
braces twenty-two counties in three states) must 

spend $1.900,000,000 to acquire public recreation lands to 
relieve the present “woeful deficiency” of such facilities. 
According to The Race for Open Space.” final report of a 
two-year study by the Park, Recreation, and Open Space 
Project, the region’s 550 municipalities are so far short of 
minimum recreation acreage standards that only four per- 
cent of the area’s sixteen million residents can enjoy these 
minimum facilities. 

The study warns that both time and space are running 
out. The situation grows more acute day by day since “be- 
tween 1955 and 1985 the change predicted in the New York 
region is as follows: population from 15,000,000 to 24,000,- 
000; per capita real persona! income from $2,470 to $4,350; 
the work week from forty hours to thirty-two hours: and 
passenger automobiles from 3,900,000 to 8,600,000. 
Every indicator of recreation demand . . . points to an in- 
exorable rush to the outdoors.” 

Three previous reports issued by the project include The 
Law of Open Space by Shirley Adelson Siegel, The Dynam- 
ics of Park Demand by Marion Clawson, and Nature in the 
Metropolis by William A. Niering (see Recreation, Octo- 
ber 1960). All emphasize that the race for open space is 
clearly one of the greatest and most urgent problems to face 
the region in its long history.” 

Among the proposals of the final report are recommenda- 
tions to government agencies on various levels. The report 
recommends to the federal government that: 

“Federal policies and programs in fields which affect out- 
door recreation should assist in the establishment of new 
parks and should discourage encroachment on existing 
parks. Particular agencies which need to stress the impor- 
tance of parks and open space are the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency with its 
constituent bodies, including the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and the Urban Renewal Administration. 

“The federal government should use its existing programs 

* Published by the Regional Plan Association. Available from 


National Recreation Book Center, 8 West Eighth Street. New York 
ll. $4.00. 
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May Apple Hill corral, Essex County 


to assist the states in acquiring park land accessible to 
densely populated cities, just as it now assists the cities 
themselves to establish parks in connection with urban re- 
newal. 

“Additional national parks should be located in closer 
relation to urban population center. There are two great 
opportunities to implement such a policy which would be of 
great benefit to the people of the New York region, as well 
as to the nation as a whole: the proposed Delaware Valley 
Reservoir and Recreation Area and the proposed Cape Cod 
National Seashore. Both areas are widely used by people 


of the region.” 


O N THE state level the project study declares that, “Bold 

leadership in the three states is essential if progress is 
to be made in setting aside adequate open space for -this 
fast-growing region. 

“New Jersey and Connecticut should follow New York's 
lead in permitting its municipalities to: (a) require dedica- 
tions of land or payments in lieu of land from subdividers. 
(b) allow clustering of buildings within existing zoning un- 
der suitable conditions, (c) purchase less than a fee in land 
in the form of development rights (conservation easements ) . 

“New Jersey’s provision for a longer maturity for park 
acquisition bonds (forty years) should be adopted by the 
other two states. All three states should consider better 
means of assisting municipalities to soften the shock of a 
sudden loss of tax revenue which may occur when a county 
or state park is established within their boundaries. This 
might be done by payments in lieu of taxes which decline 
to zero over a period of perhaps five years. 

“Privately owned nonprofit open space which has con- 
servation, educational, or esthetic value and whose perma- 
nence is assured by deed restriction, or conservation ease- 
ment to a gevernment body, should be made tax-exempt in 
New Jersey as it is now in New York and Connecticut. 

“State highway programs should have parks prominently 
in mind. They should consider helping to create new parks 
and attractive rights-of-way by excess condemnation and. 
above all, they should avoid any encroachment on existing 
parks.” 

Continued on Page 486 
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PROGRAM 
MEANINGFUL GROUP EXERCISE 


A dynamic physical fitness program for women and girls 


EXERCISE 

program 
conducted in a 
community cen- 
ter is of necessity 
unique in its con- 
ception and exe- 


cution. Since it is 
usually a basic service, with little or no 
fee required for participation, it offers 
specific immediate appeal to all ages 
and types of women. In the school set- 
ting, where physical education courses 
are mandatory, program planning is 
relatively routine and, to a large extent, 
dependent upon established curricula 
developed for various age groups. 


Miss SCHWARTZ is director of women’s 
and girls’ activities, Health and Physi- 
cal Education Division, Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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In a community center, interest must 
be aroused and maintained in a hetero- 
geneous group made up of teenagers. 
young adults, adults, and older adults— 
all having access to the facilities during 
the limited number of hours allowed 
for a women’s and girls’ program. 
Since participation is voluntary and un- 
controlled, the goals and objectives of 
the program, although basically di- 
rected towards physical fitness and 
growth, must encompass needs that are 
peculiar to a group-work agency, such 
as adjustment to the group, recreation 
outlets in a comfortable atmosphere, 
social growth, and group acceptance. 
In addition, there is the real problem of 
developing and maintaining rapport 
among a diversified, shifting, or apa- 
thetic clientele. 

Morning sessions tend to attract par- 
ticipants of similar background—mar- 


in recreation centers, clubs, and churches. 


ried women whose children are at 
school all day, married women without 
children, and women whose economic 
status permits domestic help. Within 
this grouping, however, there may be 
an age span of more than thirty years, 
and classes and activities have to be 
geared to stimulate enthusiasm, partici- 
pation, and achievement for a wide 
age range. 

Evening sessions are attended pri- 
marily by older teenagers, career 
women, and younger married women 
whose husbands serve as babysitters 
during their “night off.” There may 
be a sprinkling of older women but, 
by and large, the majority of older 
women prefer morning sessions when 
these are offered. However, in the 
evening classes, too, problems are posed 
by the age range. For the teenager a 
few year’s difference in age presents 
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a difficult hurdle, and, on the other 
hand, the degree of tolerance and for- 
bearance does not always directly in- 
crease with increasing age. 


For the purpose of providing the 


inost beneficial and enjoyable exercise 
program, and one in which the great- 
est number of participants can be in- 
volved, many aspects of physical edu- 
cation must be stressed—formal calis- 
thenics, sports activities requiring a 
minimum of initial skill and coordina- 
tion, and activities for the highly 
skilled, athletically inclined individual 
—with no disproportionate emphasis 
on any one of these areas. The ap- 
proach to each should be carefully 
thought through so that, where possible. 
differences in age, inclination, aptitude, 
and personality present no insuperable 
obstacles. 


The term, “formal calisthenics” is 
used here only in the sense of a regu- 
larly scheduled program. In actuality, 
informality in the center setting is the 
keynote and the key to the success of 
such a class. Warmth, concern, and 
understanding must emanate from the 
leader to the group—the ability to make 
both obesity and fragility comfortable 
under the same roof and the art of mak- 
ing an individual figure problem a 
sympathetic group responsibility are 
important tools in assuring regular at- 
tendance. The common denominator of 
physical well-being can make a co- 
hesive, closely knit unit out of a nor- 
mally highly dissimilar aggregation of 
individuals. 


I’ DEVELOPING: and promoting an on- 
going calisthenics class, too often 
the primary emphasis has been, falla- 
ciously, on “slenderizing.” In a frantic 
attempt to compete with commercial 
institutions and the high-powered ad- 
vertising agencies, calisthenics has be- 
come synonymous with weight reduc- 
tion in the material issuing from the 
publicity departments of many group- 
work and recreation centers. The un- 
derweight or average-weight woman is 
rarely considered or wooed in the litera- 
ture prepared to highlight the pro- 
gram—it having been decided by some 
invisible authority that the appeal to 
vanity is far more effective than the 
appeal to good sense 


and a large ad- 
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ditional potential of participation is 
lost unwittingly. Youth, also, is not 
particularly impressed by a weight- 
reducing regimen no matter how 
euphemistically titled, since fading at- 
tractiveness in the face of advancing 
age has no meaning in their concept of 
eternal spring. 

A more honest, albeit more difficult, 
accent, which may not always obtain 
immediate popular response but which 
may have long range positive effects, 
combines a major stress on the acqui- 
sition or retention of suppleness, agility, 
relaxation, coordination, with a minor- 
key nod in the direction of weight re- 
duction. A constant refrain on the 
necessity for attaining and maintaining 
physical fitness in a motorized, labor- 
saving-device civilization, although de- 
void of glamor in its implication of a 
narrow, rocky road to grace, is aimed 
at a far wider audience than the merely 
obese. When the tired housewife, the 
weary secretary, the stooping salesgirl 
recovers from her initial shock at the 
thought that all her expenditures of 
energy and labor in her circumscribed 
milieu must be supplemented regularly 
by a supervised exercise routine in 
order to sustain her physical and 
mental well-being, and when she allows 
herself to be drawn into the circle of 
the initiate, she usually becomes an 
enthusiastic advocate of the theory of 
planned recreation in the community 
center setting; for once committed a 


convert rarely apostatizes. 


When this hoppens I'm supposed to lead you in group singing” 


©This Week 
Used with permission 


Incorporating into the exercises 
movements that have visual appeal, bor- 
rowed perhaps from a ballet or modern 
dance; developing a running verbal 
commentary rather than the musical 
accompaniment; imaginatively entitling 
each exercise (the “dip,” the “rock ’n 
roll,” “the cakewalk,” the “chorus girl 
routine”) ; interjecting health and diet 
advice throughout the period are tech- 
niques designed to retain the interest 
of the participant. Daily exercise at 
home, alone, may be a chore and a 
bore, but in a group setting, under 
supervision, a feeling of excitement and 
shared fun can be successfully gen- 
erated. The degree of intensity of this 
feeling is directly related to the leader, 
who must have a conviction of the 
value of the program, coupled with 
genuine enthusiasm and the ability to 
infuse the group with a similar attitude. 

In the flexible setting of the com- 
munity center, morning participants 
can be encouraged to bring their pre- 
school children into the class. This has 
heen successfully implemented by hav- 
ing a play area set aside in a corner of 
the gymnasium for a small quiet-game 
program for children during the class 
period, Should the community center 
have a nursery school program, a 
natural mother-child coordinated pro- 
gram can be developed. When parents 
register their children for nursery 
school, their attention should also be 
directed to the concomitant adult ac- 
tivity. Conversely, mothers who com- 
plain of being tied to the house by small 
children when they are approached to 
join the women’s exercise class can be 
encouraged to enroll their children in 
the nursery school. 

In the area of specialized program 
many ideas grow out of the basic need 
to combine physical fitness values with 
skill accomplishments, working with the 
natural groupings that fall within the 
center's purview. A mother-child swim 
instruction class can be developed, with 
the primary emphasis on water-safety 
rules to be absorbed and followed by 
parents; the secondary purpose being 
the acquisition of techniques for help- 
ing the very young child to learn to 

swim under the tutelage of his parents. 
Thus, the mother becomes actively in- 
volved in a learning and teaching 
process instead of assuming the usual 
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passive role, with all instruction de- 


volving on the specialist. 


A NATURAL OUTGROWTH of the for- 
following from the rudimentary ex- 
y 
ploration of diet and health factors in 
physical fitness, is the discussion group 


mal physical education program, 


focused on these topics, drawing upon 
the entire female membership for par- 
ticipation. A lecture-discussion series 
inaugurated at the Jewish Community 
Center of Milwaukee was designed on a 
monthly basis and held immediately 
following the morning gym classes, in- 
corporated a calorie-counted luncheon 
and a guest speaker for each session. 
When a homogeneous group has 
emerged under the guidance of the 
professional staff, a change of pace can 


be provided by planning a session 
which combines aspects of the class 
process with a purely social function. 
A morning exercise-badminton group 
can hold its summer sessions at least 
once a month at one of the city parks 
or at the home of a member. A golf 
instruction group can be formed into 
often) 
tournament, leasing a park or club set- 


a once-a-month (or more 
ting, and planning an entire day’s pro- 
gram based on this activity, to include 
a picnic lunch, prizes, or trophies, and 
the provision of additional instruction, 
if desired, by staff in a completely in- 
formal atmosphere. Similarly, a youth 
tennis-instruction group can be con- 
tinued on a coed basis by providing a 
social dance hour following the formal 
instruction period. 


Planning of program must undergo 


HOLIDAY HIGHLIGHTS 


Come to the Fair 

People come by the busload and even 
planeload to see Art-in-Action during 
the annual holiday decorations pro- 
Oakland, This 


eighty persons came by plane 


gram in California. 
year 
from San Diego, a distance of six hun- 
dred miles, for the colorful show. Every 
year busloads come from communities 
throughout central and northern Cali- 
fornia. Last year’s record attendance 
for the four-day event was eighty thou- 
sand. 

Sponsored by the Garden Clubs of 
the East Bay and the Oakland Park De- 
partment, the show features many new 
ideas on how to make Christmas in the 
home more attractive by using inexpen- 
sive materials readily available to ev- 
eryone. There is no admission charge. 
Popular displays include a cone booth, 
shadow boxes, arrangements, niches, 
the holiday 


mantels and wreaths, candles, holiday 


kitchen, gift wrapping, 


table settings, Christmas Tree Lane, 
miniature Christmas trees, and tin-can 


Hark the Memphis Cherubs Sing! 
A traditional way to celebrate Christ- 


art. 


mas is with music and the Memphis, 
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Tennessee, Recreation Department 
sponsors an annual musical presenta- 
tion. Last year the recreation choral 
clubs performed Joseph and the Nativ- 
ity at one of the community centers, in 
which Christmas songs, linked together 
by a narrator, told the Christmas story. 
Even the cherub and junior choruses 
participated. Afterwards, a recreation 
department float with eighty-five chil- 
dren singing carols rolled along in the 
yearly Christmas parade sponsored by 
Memphis merchants. | 


Bright Ideas 


%& Spray small trees, branches, and 
ornaments with aerosol-type paint 
spray bombs. Small objects can be 
hung up with string and sprayed while 
slowly spinning. Use the new florescent 
spray paints or spray on a solid base 
coat and then mist in contrasting spat- 
ters. 


& Shatterproof fragile glass orna- 
ments with clear shellac by pouring a 
small amount of shellac inside each and 
swirling until inside is coated. Replace 
metal hangers. Shellac will keep orna- 
ments from shattering if dropped and 
hold them together if cracked. 


PROGRAM 


various modifications to fit into the 
physical facilities available—swimming 
pool, massage-steam rooms, double 
gymnasium, bowling alleys, etcetera, 
but the important point to keep in mind 
is that competition with school cur- 
ricula or private health clubs is self- 
defeating and stultifying. A leader’s 
rigidity in the translation of profes- 
sional training into practice can but 
lead into the deadend of decreasing 
membership and participation—in an 
era when more than ever the crying 
need is for more imaginative and more 
inclusive concern with the development 
of a dynamic program for the physical 
wellbeing of the 


possible. + 


largest numbers 


& Clothespin angels are effective dec- 
orations for your tree. Use crepe paper 
for their dresses, or foil of different 
colors, gathered at the top of the pin, 
and heavy white paper for their heads 
and wings. Paint. A little turn-back 
flap, under the chin, can be pasted to 
the top of the clothespin to join body 
and head. A ruffled collar of crepe 
paper can hide it. Design head, halo, 
and wings all in one piece, as in sketch. 
Paste bright colored paper on the wings 
and/or use stars or glitter. Use yellow 
crepe paper for the curls and paste to 
head. 


Fifty-four stringers of ruffled alu- 
minum foil (one foot wide, three-ply 
thickness) decorate the municipal 
Christmas tree in Tyler, Texas. The 
fifty-five-foot-high tree also has three 
thousand multi-color lights and a five- 
point, plaster lath star with ten incan- 
descent fifty-watt lights. 
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Many things can be done toward 


next summer’s camping fun, now! 


Families Plan Now, 


Jack Fogel 


; T TWICE A 


year almost 
every recreation 
director feels the 
need for inaugu- 
rating some new or 
different recrea- 
tion program for 
his community. The Moline, Illinois. 
Recreation Department, serving a pop- 
ulation of about forty-three thousand. 
felt just such a need last October. 

After a discussion with local sport- 
ing goods dealers about the tremendous 
increase and interest in camping, this 
department decided to learn exactly the 
extent of this interest in the town. The 
local paper agreed to carry an editorial 
about the increase in camping, its re- 
lated fields, and its many advantages. 
as well as an “interest” ballot form, to 
be filled out and returned to the rec- 
reation office. 

Eight families replied, indicating in- 
terest in becoming members of a camp- 
ing club. The recreation department 
wrote these families, set up a first meet- 
ing of what was to become the family 
camping club, and provided enough 
program materials and refreshments 
for about fifteen or twenty people. The 
local library supplied camping films 
and local sporting goods stores supplied 
additional information and pamphlets. 

Thirty-five attended that first meet- 
ing. They discussed the feasibility of a 
camping club program and decided to 
hold a monthly meeting, and to make 
up and conduct the entire program 


themselves. During the first eight 


Mr. Focet is director of recreation in 
Moline, Illinois. 
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Camp Later 


months the number of families in- 


creased-from the original eight to 141, 
representing some 560 individuals. 


The recreation department has de- ~ 


vised registration forms which require 
the family’s name and address, phone 
number, type of camping, number of 
vears at it, as well as each child’s name 
and age. The form also contains space 
for a suggested list of other possible 
club members. Because of the ever-in- 
creasing large membership, a rotating 
refreshment committee of club wives 
takes care of buying and serving. 
Money is collected at each meeting and 
put into a kitty for the next time. 

Members keep up to date, between 
meetings, via a campers’ newsletter con- 
taining information from the campers, 
details on weekend campsites around 
the Moline area, equipment informa- 
tion and prices, campsite regulations, a 
classified listing of items wanted and 
for sale, listing of books on camping, 
literature sources, camping recipes and 
games, and so forth. This is passed out 
free to all members attending club 
meetings. 

One of the club’s first actions was 
electing a board of directors to plan 
future meetings and programs. These 
people meet between the club’s regular 
monthly meetings and plan such activi- 
ties as panel discussions, slide presenta- 
tions, movies, open discussions, gadget 
shows, equipment displays, speeches, 
and so on. Club meetings last two hours 
and the recreation department supplies 
a game room, games, and equipment, 
and a supervisor for the children, to 
make it a true family activity. 

Because of the club’s continuing 
growth, a contest was held to determine 


the design and club colors for a club 
patch. The patches are now on view, 
across the nation’s campgrounds, on 
numerous pieces of equipment and 
wearing apparel. Auto stickers are next. 

Two major activities climaxed the 
winter program: an outdoor display of 
camping equipment supplied by local 
dealers and distributors and a weekend 
club camping trip to a state park one 
hundred miles away. The outdoor show, 
held on a Sunday afternoon in one of 
Moline’s parks, attracted between 750 
and 1,000 people. 

Before the weekend camping trip to 
Lake Geode in Iowa, several volunteer 
advance parties went to the campsite to 
take pictures and draw area maps. Let- 
ters were also sent to the park ranger to 
make official arrangements. At the last 
few meetings before the trip ninety- 
three families signed up for the trip. 
Unfortunately, the weather was bad and 
only forty-four families actually went. 
Those attending, however, participated 
in nature hikes, fishing, sightseeing, 
and so on. Campers bui!t-a council fire 
on Saturday night, roasted marshmal- 
lows, sang songs, told stories, end in- 
dulged in other typical campfire activi- 
ties. 

The camping club has been extreme- 
ly successful and continues to expand. 
It already needs larger quarters. The 
recreation department receives weekly 
requests about membership in the new 
club. The local sporting goods dealers 
are also enthusiastic, as witness their 
offers to club members of special week- 
end sales and discounts. The club mem- 
bers and the recreation department are 
looking forward to a very successful 
1960-61 season. + 
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Reviving an Old Musical Art 


Community groups are learning how 


Ann M. Lingg 


S THE SHADOWS of Christmas Eve 
lengthen, small groups scattered 
all over the country gather with 

friendly neighbors and play a most 
unusual holiday serenade. Solemrly 
garbed, each of the “musicians” carries 
a small bell in each hand, and some- 
times an extra one in a pocket. Soon 
the air, crisp with the breath of Christ- 
mas, is filled with the tinkle of carols 
and folk tunes produced by the little 
choir of melodious chimes. 

This scene takes place in about a 
hundred towns or villages, most of them 
in New England where the custom in 
America originated. Rung by devoted 
fans, hand bells stimulate the Yuletide 
spirit among friends, cheer shut-ins and 
hospital patients, and enliven school 
celebrations. One of the Boston groups 
rings in Christmas from the doorsteps 
on Beacon Hill. In Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, the ringers assemble in the liv- 
ing room of a child psychiatrist, who 
first saw and heard hand bells at a chil- 
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to make music with hand bells. 


dren’s party in Brookline, a Boston sub- 
urb, twenty years ago. He ordered a set, 
got his family to practice, and has stim- 
ulated the formation of at least ten new 
groups. 

One of his fellow ringers has intro- 
duced hand bells at the Brearley School 
in New York City. There are groups at 


Bennington College in Vermont; in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; at Prince- 
ton and Michigan State Universities; in 
churches in large cities on both sea- 
boards. In addition to the New Eng- 
land Guild of Handbell Ringers, there 
is also a national guild. Together, they 
are expanding a centuries-old English 
tradition. Actually, however, bell ring- 
ing on various forms is one of the oldest 


musical arts, recorded in the pagan rit- 
ual of ancient Egypt. 

Beautiful as it may sound to the ear, 
most ringing we hear from tower bells 
is but a glorified sound effect, which 
consists of endless permutations (called 
“changes”) of the notes of the scale, 
scientifically organized into definite 
patterns. 

A “peal” of over five thousand 
changes is possible on a set of only 
seven bells, requiring three hours of 
steady ringing by a paragon of strength, 
coordination and memory. 

Originally, hand bells were used 
merely to practice change ringing with- 
out disturbing people living near the 
belfries. Their musical potentialities 
were discovered only a hundred years 
ago. It developed that the small treble 
bells can produce trills; that the large 
tenor bell, when swung, sounds like a 
church bell; that, by varying the force 


of striking, expression and dynamic ef- 


fects not usually identified with bell 
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‘ringing can be obtained. 


Since 1945 bell ringers have been 
flooded with inquiries by people who 
want to take up this new group activity. 
For, in addition to being a unique form 
of music-making—-in an age when re- 
corded music is ever-present—bell ring- 
ing leads to a wider appreciation of 


music itself. The hand bell offers al-~~ 
most limitless opportunities for experi- 


menting with variations of musical 
themes, and it has become a popular in- 
strument on the “concert stages” of 
smaller communities. Repertories are 
no longer confined to carols and folk 
songs, but include many airs from con- 
cert classics. Activities are no longer 
confined to Christmas Eve. 

And yet, Christmas Eve is the bell 


ringers’ big night. For inevitably the 
sound of bells evokes visions of wintry 
landscapes and crackling fireplaces, of 
the smell of pine and the hope of peace, 
which make up the magic of Christ- 


mas. + 


Condensed ,and reprinted with permis- 
sion from THINK Magazine, December 
1954, by International Business Ma- 


chines Corporation. 


Harold Harton 


ROVIDING THE PLACE and the lead- 
ership for wholesome play or 
suitable social recreation for a 

church group has many possibilities. 
The program can be chosen or adjusted 
to match the social codes and the facili 
ties of any denomination or church. Ii 
dancing is forbidden, “moving in time 
to music” may not be. If musical in- 
struments or records are inappropriate. 
we can sing or clap our way to a happy 
frame of mind. If there is not enough 
space for active games, we can use some 
that are especially planned for small 
places. We can be creative in music. 
drama and crafts. 

But what about the leadership? In 
most churches it is notably difficult to 
enlist enough Sunday-school teachers. 
choir members and executive personne! 
for all the organizations. Those who vol- 
unteer their services are usually kept 
very busy. Few of them will have had 
any leadership experience in social rec- 
reation. 

One answer may be to bring in help 
from outside. But for the activity to 
be really meaningful, the leadership 
should come from within. Furthermore. 
it is also difficult to find enough leaders 
in the community outside the church. 
Many churches are faced with the prob- 
lem of training their own leaders in 
suitable recreation program methods 
and techniques. What do they do about 
it? 


If several congregations are able to 
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Social Reereation 


and the Church 


get together, a course in such training 
may be arranged. It could be planned 
on the basis of suitable activities, how 
they may be adapted to the various or- 
ganizations within the churches, and 
why they should be encouraged. It is 
of the utmost importance that the in- 
structors in such a course be an enlight- 
ened and understanding person, as well 
as a skilled leader. Above all, he should 
radiate enthusiasm and the philosophy 
that “people are more important than 
activities.” Unless this is so, the ca- 
reers of potential leaders may be alarm- 
ingly short. 


N™ WHAT are the problems of a 
social recreation leader in the 
church? Our answer may be gleaned 
from the numerous requests for help 
one hears from church organizations. 
Can you suggest a program for our 
couples’ club? How can we expand the 
activities of our teen-age club? Have 
you any suggestions for our Sunday- 
school picnic program? What can we 
do to make our auxiliary meetings more 
interesting ? 

Are there not common denominators 
for all the leaders of these different 
groups? Certainly their desire to help 
people enjoy themselves, and to assist 
the church in its endeavours, is uni- 
form. 

To the inexperienced leader of an 
adult group it may seem that little help 


is to be gained from attending a course 


in teen-age recreation. If we could just 
overcome this unfortunate misconcep- 
tion, many organizations would benefit. 
For some reason or other, the idea is 
prevalent that recreation leaders should 
have “prescriptions” for programing. 
They look for agencies that will provide 
prearranged programs, the games, so- 
cializers and dances all carefully ex- 
plained. The fact is that very few for- 
mula programs are available. On the 
other hand there is almost unlimited 
supply of resource material available in 
books and magazines, on records, and 
through the various idea services. 

We are led to the conclusion that the 
greatest need is for leadership tech- 
niques and resourcefuiness in program- 
ing. A versatile leader can instill a 
great deal of enthusiasm into any group 
by making one program fit the people— 
and not fitting the people to a packaged 
program. 

Ideas do not grow on trees or come 
in neat little packages. They grow in 
the minds of resourceful people. Every 
church group has people whe need only 
a training ground for developing their 
ideas to the place where they become 
a tangible expression in the life of the 


church. # 


Condensed and reprinted with permis- 
sion from Community Courier April- 
May-June 1960. Mr. Harton is adviser 
in social recreation, Community Pro- 
grammes Branch, Ontario Department 
of Education. 
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Program Pickups 

e The Sylacauga, Alabama, Recreation 
Department is always a fertile source 
of new ideas. This summer it gave a 
water show titled “News Panorama,” 
in which every section of a daily paper 
was featured. For front-page news, the 
synchronized swimmers performed to 
“Around the World”; the weather re- 
port was “Stormy Weather,” with dry 
ice in the pool making the clouds; and 
the editorial page was done to “The 
Typewriter Song.” Just proves that 
events that may be old hat can be made 
novel and fresh with a different slant. 


e “Visit Your County Parks Day” was 
sponsored by the Hamilton County 
Park District in Cincinnati this fall. 
In the three county parks, Sharon 
Woods. Winton Woods, and Miami 
Whitewater Forest, all facilities, includ- 
ing food concessions, paddlewheel 
boats. boating, fishing, golf, horseback 
riding. archery, family camping, and 
pony rides were open at half price. In 
beautiful autumn weather, charter boat 
trips, food drawings, drawings for boat 
rental and permits; golf passes for the 
1961 season; horseback riding; and 
three awards for one week’s free camp- 
ing during 1961 were arranged. Special 
guides conducted nature walks. 


e The Third Annual New Hampshire 
Family Camporee, held at White Lake 
State Park for a weekend in September, 
was the “best ever” according to the 
450 people who attended. They repre- 
sented one hundred families from forty- 
two different communities. The week- 
end of outdoor living was sponsored by 
the New Hampshire Recreation Society 
in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Recreation. Richard A. (Wink) 
Tapply. New Hampshire field repre- 
sentative of the National Recreation 
Association, acted as director. 


The activity-packed program began 
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with a get-acquainted campfire, fol- 
lowed by movies showing recreation op- 
portunities in the state. Saturday, an 
archery balloon shoot, Family Field 
Day events, boat-safety demonstration, 
novelty boat races and swimming races 
were featured. A folk-dance party for 
small fry was held in the afternoon and 
a square-dance party took place in the 
evening. Instruction classes in char- 
coal cooking and baking, knots useful 
in camp, and safety hints for campers 
were highlighted. Family groups pro- 
vided entertainment on Saturday eve- 
ning at a group campfire. On Sunday 
Dr. Leslie Clark, conservation educator 
for the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, conducted a 
nature tour which was a smash hit with 
the adults. The children had a nature 
treasure hunt. 

White Lake will be the site for the 
1961 camporee, too. Anyone may be 
put on the mailing list for pre-campo- 
ree information by writing to Richard 
Tapply, 42 Lake Street, Bristol, New 
Hampshire. 

e The St. Lucie County, Florida, Rec- 
reation Department was cited by county 
and state officials for its outstanding 
work this summer in tying in education 
and recreation to curb juvenile delin- 
quency and foster creative leisure 
among its young people. The recrea- 
tion program, a joint state-county ef- 
fort, showed an individual registration 
of over thirty-six hundred youngsters. 
At the St. Lucie holiday and play area, 
twenty instructors from the regular 
school coaching and teaching faculty, 
in addition to year-round county per- 
sonnel and college and high-school stu- 
dents trained in recreation work, 
chiefed the program. Remedial reading 
classes, which had a registration of 177, 
were a first this year and were praised 
highly by the citizens. Tap, ballet, and 
ballroom dancing, finger and sponge 


NOTEBOOK 


painting added cultural spice to the 
agenda, A full program of golf, tennis, 
soccer, and softball, croquet, tumbling. 
horseshoes, Ping-pong, and poo! made 
up part of the sports menu. School 
superintendent Ben Bryan voiced hope 
for the inclusion of mathematics and 
science courses in the summer program, 
and St. Lucie’s recreation director, 
Woody Dukes, expressed a desire to 
expand regular recreation activities in- 
to the evening hours with added lighted 
facilities. 


Lessons Can Be Fun 


To give nature-starved city dwellers 
an opportunity to learn about the local 
flora and fauna and to observe them in 
their natural setting, the Ida Cason 


Birdwatching at Callaway Gardens 


Callaway Gardens in Pine Mountain, 
Georgia, and the National Field Staff 
of the Girl Scouts cosponsored two na- 
ture study workshops. Twenty-four 
participants—troop and program con- 
sultants, camp counselors, and other 
group leaders—were taken over flower 
trails of the twenty-five-hundred-acre 
sanctuary by the resident horticultural- 
ist, introduced to exotic plants in the 
greenhouse, and assisted by the gardens’ 
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Circle #174 on coupon 


ornithologist to recognize some of the 


Yow— BUDGET PRICED 140 vattetios at birds dwelling on the 
FULL SIZE TROPHIES premises. I rinted material on garden- 


ing. landscaping, and nature study was 
made available to those attending. 
Since the workshops ended, leaders 
have been bringing their troops to 
study and enjoy the abundant beauty 
of the gardens, which are a natural for 
recreation and nature programs. When 
these gardens were in the planning 
stages, landscape architect G. Leslie 
Lynch, of the National Recreation As- 


sociation staff, was consulted. He land- 
scaped a section which offers lovely 


man-made beaches, eleven spring-fed 


lakes, fishing, a motel, and a clubhouse. 


An Immediate Problem 
The ever-present dangers of en- 
croachment were graphically presented 


a No. N 161 - 7” ' No. N 162 - 7” ata luncheon cosponsored by the Na- 
Only $1.00 Each Only $1.00 Each tional Recreation Association and The 
Available also in - M. BASEBALL >, 
M. BOWLER - F, BOWLER - M. SOFTBALL the report of the National Committee on 

CUP - FOOTBALL - FISHERMAN - W. HORSE : : 
MAJORETTE Encroachment of Recreation and Park 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


National TROPHY SALES, INC. 
Page 427). In the photograph to 


Lands and Waters (summary of py 
given in RECREATION, November 1951 


right are James Evans (right), chairman 
of the NRA Board of Directors, Shirley 
It is still Siegel, New York State assistant attor- 

the best gift 
for a handweaver 


ney general (see also Page 476); and 
James Monahan, senior editor of The 
Digest. Below, Donald Sinn, superin- 
tendent of recreation and parks in Flint. 
H, dw Michigan, and committee chaikman, 
an Caver shows Mr. Monahan what encroach- 

& Craftsman ment can and does mean. 
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GIFT RATES 
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Each additional ......... } 
All must be on one check 
you may include your own subscription 
Pan-American and foreign 
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Georgia Society Officers 
New officers of 
the Georgia Rec- 
reation Society, 
elected at its an- 
nual meeting at 
Jekyll Island in 
September, are: 
Clifford A. King, 
Clifford A. King, Jr. Jr.. superintend- 
ent of recreation, 
Douglas, president; John H. Davis, di- 
rector of recreation, Dalton, president- 
elect; Fred Caswell, superintendent of 
recreation, Cartersville, first vice-presi- 
dent: J. R. Goff, director of recreation, 
Moultrie, second vice-president, Re- 
becca Hollingsworth, director of At- 
lanta Girls Club, secretary; Claude 
Lewis, director of recreation, Warner 
Robins, treasurer; and Robin Jackson, 
Atlanta Recreation Department, and 
George Harris, director of recreation, 

Brunswick, board members. 
Continued on Page 494 
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CONCERNING UPKE E P 


Arthur Todd 


Accountability for Tools and Eqéfipment 


E ALL FACE the problem of careless handing of tools 
resulting in loss, theft, and breakage. The dollar 
value of losses in equipment and tools through loss 

theft. or breakage is less important than the attitudes of 
carelessness developed in the worker which affect his pro- 
duction output and the pride he feels in doing his job. A 
system for the control of damage and loss of tools will also 
encourage proper attitudes and principles involved in the 
careful and correct handling of tools by the employee. The 
values encouraged by a system of control include: fixing 
of responsibility, conservation of property, appreciation of 
property value, and more efficient work accomplishment. 
Steps necessary in setting up a system of control include: 


Methods of Control 


MARKING SYSTEMS 

1. Schotchlite decals—various sizes and designs. 

2. Branding iron for burning initials or designs into wood 
parts. 

3. Penetrating die for marking metal parts. 

1. Electric pencil for inscribing metal parts. 

5. Vibrating hammer for marking metal parts. 

6. Metal stamps. 

7. Metal tags—to be attached with adhesive backing or 
with drive screws. 

8. Colored paints. Use conspicuous colors for rapid iden- 
tification and a color code to identify assignment of tool to 
individual parks in a park system. 

9. Embossed equipment (done by the manufacturer when 
items are purchased in quantity). 

10. Indelible pencil for marking porous equipment. 
Location OF MARKINGS 

1. Should be placed in prominent place where they may 
easily be seen. 

2. Should be placed where it will not be erased by natural 
wear inflicted by daily use. 

3. Should be placed in a consistent place to facilitate rapid 
identification. 


Mr. Topp is assistant executive director of the Nationa! 
Recreation Association. 


STORAGE FACILITIES 

1. One man should be responsible for signing tools in and 
out. This should not be his sole responsibility but merely 
part of his job. 

2. Tool boxes containing tools for particular jobs. Applies 
to a system where specific tools are assigned to individuals 
for long periods of time. 

3. Individual lockers. Also applies to systems where tools 
are assigned to individuals for long periods of time. 

4. Wall storage. Paint outline of tool on wall where it 
hangs. 

5. Mobile tool storage: (a) mobile repair units, (b) tools 
assigned to particular vehicles. 

Cueck-In AnD CHecK-Out SysTEMs 

1. Written receipt required for tools assigned. 

2. Tag system—identifies employee. Tag is hung in the 
place occupied by the tool. 

3. Blackboard system. Name of the employee and tools 
assigned written on large board. 

Frxinc RESPONSIBILITY 

1. Tools may be assigned daily or for a period of time. 
Signature form should be used which identifies tools as- 
signed and fixes responsibility in the employee using the 
tool. 

2. The foreman or crib man who signs for special tools 
(electric drills, sanders, etcetera) should be held respon- 
sible. 

DISCIPLINE 

1. Loss of time—layoff. 

2. Cost reimbursement. 

3. Reflection on service rating (merit system). 

4. There is need for careful study of legal aspects and re- 
sponsibilities involved with such things as civil service and 
union implications. Policy for disciplinary actions should 
be set by policy-making authorities. 

INVENTORY 

1. Scheduled physical checks should be made by admin- 
istrative personnel. 

3. Spotchecks or unscheduled physical checks should be 
made by supervisors or administrative personnel. 


Conclusion 
The most important aspect of accountability for public 
tools and equipment rests in the attitudes developed in the 
employee as a result of the methods of control exercised. 
There is no one best system or method of control in this 
process of accountability. The suggestions brought out here 
should therefore be applied by each individual department 
in accordance with its particular organization, size, and 
needs. + 
This summary of session on equipment control at the 1960 Great 
Lakes Park Training Institute is used with permission. 


Fanti WE are the richest nation with the highest individual living standard, 
we have one of the lowest “public living standards” of Western nations. Our 
cities are littered with ugliness and choked with automobiles. Our parks, schools, 


museums, municipal buildings, and transportation systems are unattractive and poorly 
maintained. Our urban areas sprawl, constantly swallowing up agricultural land and 
ignoring the need to preserve the countryside. 

If the good life of the future is not to degenerate into a vast traffic jam and a 
strangled complex of cities, there is urgent need for immediate urban, regional, state- 
wide, and nationwide master planning [see also Page 476). Such planning . . . must 
preserve and reestablish recreational areas and landscape. It must reorganize urban 
areas into compact pedestrian islands, surrounded by open space, within which public 
and private transportation can speedily move—Victor GRUEN, architect and city 


planner. 
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Ten Challenges 


Continued from Page 468 


to be emerging. Technical and scientific values, rather than 
humanitarian values are emphasized. Agencies have been 
concerned with methods rather than with social goals and 
social values.” Ohio summed it up: “We may build the 
deadliest missile, or send man farther into space than any 
other nation, or even conquer disease, but unless we help 
our children and youth to understand and follow the basic 
values of life, we shall have failed in our greatest and most 
sacred obligation.” 


the Chal- 
lenge of Lasting Values. Virtue, morality, ethics, courage. 
courtesy, citizenship are old-fashioned words. Our children 


Challenge X then, is our greatest challenge 


and youth are surrounded by cheap cynicism that tends to 
negate the good and the beautiful. They see a daily flouting 
of law; they see the wicked flourishing, bribery and corrup- 
tion in high places; they find immorality accepted in the 
books they read, the movies and television they see. They 


see crime pay off and honesty laughed at. 


Behind the skills we can teach, beyond the programs we 
can provide, must come a deliberate, strong emphasis on the 
basic values of life. Let no one say that this is not the 
business of recreation or that it should not be its major 
objective. If we place more emphasis on strength. fleetness 
of foot, quickness of eye and of wit than we place on respect 
for human dignity, appreciation of goodness and beauty, 
and responsibility for the rights and privileges of all. then 
we are slated for oblivion, and we do not deserve the title 
of youth-serving or character-building agency. 

Since we started out with a quotation from Socrates, it is 
fitting to close it with a quotation from a poem by Eugene 
Fuller called “Athenian Youth Speak of Socrates”: 


Many before him had no doubt been wise, 
And many brave, and many loved truth; 
But he, we think, deserves the earliest prize 
For making all these beautiful to youth. 


I pray that every child and youth in America can say the 
same for each of us. + 


Race for Open Space 


Continued from Page 476 


= REPORT calls on the counties to establish park sys- 
tems to encompass a wide range of needs: recreation. 
water supply, flood control, storm water drainage, and na- 
tural area and wildlife preservation. The study states: 
“The establishment in the past of three great county park 
systems in Essex and Union Counties in New Jersey and 
Westchester County in New York give inspiration for meet- 
ing the greatly expanded role which county parks will be 
called upon to assume in the years ahead. Advancing from 
the present 28,000 acres to 263,000 acres in county parks 
will require acts of great leadership by county government. 
Two counties have already begun to meet the challenge. 
Morris and Somerset Counties in New Jersey have new park 
agencies; they have county park plans which meet the stand- 
ards set forth by this project; and they have acquisition and 
development programs underway. More limited progress 
is being made in Bergen, Westchester, and Suffolk Counties. 
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“Whew! That was a close one!” 
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“In the absence of county government in Connecticut, the 
role of providing clese-in, all-day recreation areas for Fair- 
field County will have to be undertaken in part by the cities 
and towns and in part by the state. A means of integrating 
efforts to provide all-day recreation facilities might be 
through intermunicipal regional planning agencies which 
are already being organized in the state. 


O°’ THE municipal level, the report asks the region's 550 
municipalities to “acquire adequate park acreage, to 
practice conservation, to permit flexibility of design in resi- 
dentiaFareas in order to achieve better open space in the 
form ¢f residential commons, to protect the parks they al- 
rea@¥“iiave, to concentrate on park acquisition while there 
is still time and leave park development for later. to control 
water pollution and beach erosion, to plant new trees and 
preserve existing trees.” 

The report also covers the region, site by site, making 
specific recommendations. These include ten new regional 
parks, five in New Jersey (Delaware Valley, Island Beach 
State Park, Lake Wawayanda, Round Valley and Spruce 
Run, and Sandy Hook), four in New York (Fire Island, 
Lloyd Neck, Moriches Inlet to Montauk, and Shawangunk 
Mountains) and a tri-state park in Connecticut, New York, 
and Massachusetts. + 


RECREATION 


% 


FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


‘+: The program planning committee 
for the 42nd National Recreation Con- 
gress tried something new this year. It 
scheduled meetings ‘of general interest, 
such as “Understanding the Needs of 
Older People.” “Workshop on Prob- 
lems of Supervisors,” “Recreation Re- 
search—The What, Why and How,” 
etcetera, on Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Wednesday were used for 
special meetings so that those people 
working with the ill and handicapped 
could meet together. We are interested 
in knowing how you liked this plan and 
would appreciate hearing from you. 


Comeback, presenta- 
tion planned and put on 
by the National Recre- 
ation Association Con- 
sulting Service on Rec- 
reation for the Ill and 
and Handicapped, was 
highlight of the 8th 
World Congress on re- 
habilitation held in 
New York City. Here 
patients from Goldwa- 
ter Hospital demon- 
strate arts and crafts. 


*k The Hospital Section of the New 
York State Recreation Society is in the 
process of amassing statistical data and 
graphic materials for a large-scale ex- 
hibition on recreation services for the 
ill and handicapped in New York State. 
This exhibit will be shown at the soci- 
ety’s annual conference in Syracuse in 
April 1961 and will be available for 
other showings in the state thereafter. 
It is hoped that such materials will be of 
use in recruitment and career confer- 
Here is something that other 
state societies might plan to do! 


ences, 


+: Dr. Morton Thompson, director of 
the Consulting homebound 
project, reports that it is now working 
with thirty-four patients. In this initial 
stage of the project we are delighted 
that twenty homebound persons are 
now leaving their homes with the assist- 
ance of volunteers and five of them are 
now attending regular programs at a 
community center. 


Service’s 


Mrs. Hix is director, National Recrea- 
tion Association Consulting Service on 


Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped. 
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Beatrice H. Hill 


*+- Among those present at the recent 
National Rehabilitation Conference in 
Oklahoma City, October 10-12, was 
Doris Berryman, who attended on be- 
half.of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Consulting Service on Recrea- 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped. She 
reports that in the session on “The Re- 
lation of Age to Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices,” two of the speakers discussed the 
importance of recreation in total re- 
habilitation. We are pleased that this 


group is beginning to take an active in- 
terest in the vital role that recreation 
plays. 


*F For those working with the mentally 
retarded, the National Association for 
Retarded Children has announced the 
inauguration of a series of chain dis- 
cussion letters on activity-center pro- 
grams for teenage and young adult re- 
tardates. The Consulting Service have 
been asked to contribute to these letters. 
If you have some successful program 
ideas which you want to share with 
others, we would appreciate receiving 
them so they may be included. (See 
also Page 470.) 


+ The Connecticut State Department 
of Health has added a consultant in 
recreation to its staff, effective as of 
January 1. This consultant will be re- 
sponsible for chronic-disease hospitals, 
nursing homes, homes for the aged, and 
other such institutions. The State of 
Pennsylvania also created a similar 
position in its Department of Welfare 
last spring. Here we see the beginning 
of a trend which will create many new 
positions in the next few years. + 
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New, improved Gelden Age Club Pin. 
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Minimum order 10 pins 
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JAMES SPENCER & CO. 
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Circle #170 on coupon 
NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


DRY LINE MARKERS 
5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 


Force Feed — Inston 
Shutoff — 50 Ibs. co- 
pacity. 

Shoker in Hepper fo: 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Contro! 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other mode!s 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF 


Circle #171 on coupon 


-MOVIES— 


Special Programs for Christmas 
* 


RECREATION - EDUCATION 


16MM SOUND 
Black & White - Color 


Representing 


Walt Disney - Columbia - Warner 
United Artists - Paramount 


Send for 64-page FREE CATALOG 


IMSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 
41 Union Square — New York 3, N.Y. 
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Recreation leaders have for years felt 
the need for a dynamic presentation of 
the career opportunities in recreation. 
In 1958 the Athletic Institute attempted 
to fulfill that need when it produced a 
twenty-seven minute color film, Careers 
in Recreation. Although the film was 
highly endorsed by recreation profes- 
sional workers, the reactions of stu- 
dents, for whom the film was intended, 
were not known. In a recent study for 
his master’s thesis, Watson B. Hovis of 
the University of Illinois has attempted 
to discover the effects of the film on stu- 
dents and relate these findings to future 
recruitment 

Limited experimental and survey 
methods were employed. Eight hundred 
and sixty-six students from four Illinois 
high schools were selected. An experi- 
mental situation was devised in which 
one group, the “variables,” viewed the 
film, while the other, the “controls,” 
continued classes as usual. Question- 
naires were answered before and after 
the film showing. The information was 
then tabulated, with differences and 
variations noted. Comparisons of dif- 
ferent groups of students were made in 
order to determine any relationships 
that might exist, followed by conclu- 
sions and generalizations based on the 
findings. Among them were: 
* Nearly all of the students (97% ) in 
the experiment received a better under- 
standing of the field of recreation from 
the film. 
* Very few students had ever been con- 
tacted—either personally or in a group 

concerning the choice of a career in 
recreation. 
* Students having relatives or close 
personal friends in recreation work 
were significantly more inclined to con- 
sider such a career. 


VIEWING 


EVALUATING A RECRUITMENT FILM 


* Rural students were significantly 
more interested in a career in recrea- 
tion, both before and after seeing the 
film, than were the city students. 

* Students presumed to be leaders 
were significantly less interested in a 
career in recreation after seeing the film 
than were the nonleader students. 

* Prior to the film showing, male stu- 
dents were more interested in a career 
in recreation than were the female stu- 
dents. Following the film the trend was 
reversed. 

* Students from cities which do not 
have city-sponsored recreation were 
more interested in a recreation career 
than those students from cities in which 
recreation is city sponsored. 

* Students who were planning to go to 
college were generally less interested in 
a career in recreation than were the 
students not planning to go to college. 
* An overall favorable reaction to the 
film was most evident. 

* Very few students had difficulty un- 
derstanding the film. 

* Although most of the students be- 
lieved the film accomplished its mis- 
sion of interesting students in a career 
in recreation, these findings were not 
born out in practice, as, in almost all 


the who 


would consider a career in recreation 


cases, number of students 

decreased or stayed about the same af- 

ter the film showing. 

* Many of the students lack a knowl- 

edge of the scope, nature. and signifi- 

cance of recreation. 

* Recreation recruitment contacts in 

the schools are totally inadequate. 
Among the observations and conclu- 

sions based on the study are: 

* The fact that before we can expect 

a film td interest more students in a 


recreation career, the profession will 
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have to educate students and the public 
in general to the scope, nature, and sig- 
nificance of recreation. 

* Careers in Recreation cannot do this 
job of education by itself. The film is 
but one tool among many and should 
not be relied upon to carry*the whole 
load. 

* The film apparently does not interest 
a sufficient number of the type of per- 
son recreation neéds—the leader and 
the college-preparatory student. 

* The present quality and extent of rec- 
reation recruitment is entirely inade- 


quate. + 


For Your Turntable 


e If you want to escape prepackaged 
suburbia visit Thimble Town, the latest 
development of the offhand team of Jim 
Copp and Ed Brown whose inventive 
minds gave us those delectable Jim 
Copp Tales and the beguiling Fable 
Forest. Their latest recording intro- 
duces us to Junior-Jones-Teacher’s-Pet 
and other dislikables as well as a host 
of characters you would love to meet. 
During a review session a critic aged 
two-and-a-half quacked along happilv 
with the guitar-playing duck-who-could- 
not-talk. The five-and-a-half-year-old 
critic identified herself with Mrs. Lucas’ 
vacuum cleaner and purr-hummed 
around the room. The thirty-year-old 
got all tongue tripped over the dog-with- 
the-longest-name. So try it with your 
any-agers. Available from Playhouse 
Records, Box 36061, Los Angeles 36 
(#3303, 12”, 33 1/3, $4.95). 

e All youngsters are hams one way or 
another. Serious hams will go whole 
hog for the Morse Code Course on a 
recording that can be run at varying 
speeds as the dots and dashes progress. 
Available with instruction manual from 
Elektra Records, 116 West 14th Street, 
New York 1] (12”, $4.98). 


Recordings Received + 


An Eventnc with (Harry) BELAFONTE, 
(LPM-1402, $3.98) .* 

Everysopy Sinc, Norman Leyden (CAL-541) 
$1.98) .* 

Fotk Sone Festiva, at Carnecre Hatt. 
United Artists, 729 7th Ave., New York 19 
(UAL-3050. $3.98). 

45 Soncs Cuitpren Love to Sine (with song- 
book), Bob Hastings (LBY-1038, $1.98) .* 

Garte Paristenne (Offenbach) and GayYNne 
Battet Svurte (Khatchaturian). Boston 
Pops—Arthur Fiedler (LSC-2267).* 


7 All 12”, 331/3 rpm unless otherwise 
noted. 

*RCA Victor-Camden recordings, available 
from Victor dealers. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Soncpook, A, Ralph 
Hunter Choir (LPM-2116, $3.98) .* 

Goop Music to Have Fun Wit, Boston Pops 
—Fiedler (LSC-2235, $5.98) .* 

Hum aAnp Strum with CHet ATKINS 
(with songbook, LPM-2025, $3.98) .* 

MapaMa ButterF.y (complete), Anna Moffo, 
Cesare Valletti, Rosalind Elias, Renato Ce- 
sare (LSC-6135, $17.98) .* 

Music For Frustratep Conpuctors, with 
do-it-yourself conducting book and baton 
(LSC-2325, $5.98) .* 

Po.itics AND Poker, Howard da Silva. Moni- 
tor Records, 413 W. 50th St., New York 19 
(MP-595, $4.98). 

Popeye's Favorite Sea SHANtTiEs, Capt. Allen 
Swift and his Crew (LBY-1018, $1.98).* 

PRESENTING Joyce GRENFELL. Elektra Rec- 


ords, 116 W. 14th St., New York 11 (EKL- 
184, $4.98). 

Pror. C. Norrucote Parkinson EXPLaAINs 
Parkinson’s Law. Libraphone Records, 15 
W. 44th St., New York 36 (AS-3301, $5.95). 

Ropcers & HAMMERSTEIN SoncBOOK, Richard 
Kiley (CBL-102, four sides, $3.98) .* 

Down to Rio, Leonard Warren 
(LM-2206, $4.98) .* 

Scruspsin’ AND Pickin’, Washboard Band. 
LPM-1958, $3.98) .* 

Snow Biz: From Vaude to Video (LOC-1011, 
$4.98) .* 

Soncs or Battie, Ralph Hunter Choir (LPM- 
1968, $3.98) .* 

Sones oF STEPHEN Foster, Tue, Richard 
Crooks (CAL-124, $1.98) .* 
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For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 


a profit-making activity. Write today for _ 


roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it canbe _ 


free information. 
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«CHICAGQ” 
/} hades. 4490 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, illinois 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num- 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

* * * 

e A heavy-duty, self-propelled four-and-one-half-horse- 
power rotary snow thrower, with 54”-by-17” capacity, can 
get to the bottom of some of your winter maintenance prob- 
lems. The Sno-Thro clears a two-foot-wide path, 65 to 125 
feet long, in one minute. This is equivalent to hand shov- 
eling three hundred average-size, snow-heaped shovelsful 

approximately fifteen hundred pounds of snow. The slow- 
turning, self-cleaning blades uniformly feed the Sno-Thro. 
High-speed blades then throw the snow up to twenty-five feet 
away in any direction. The 180-degree. swiveling direc- 
tional discharge is controlled by a hand crank within easy 
reach of the operator. The heavy-duty, recoil-starting Lau- 
son engine is winterized, has two forward speeds and re- 
verse, dependable belt, gear, and chain drive—all fully 
guarded—and pneumatic tires selected for the most positive 
traction under all types of snow-removal conditions. Circle 


+100. 


e A hand ice-skate sharpener makes it 
possible to keep skates factory sharp at all 
times. The steel-bladed Glyd-O will give 
perfect parallel sharp edges to skate blades, 
f yet is easy and safe enough fora child to 
use. It fits all commercial skates. Circle 


e A new fiberglass basketball backboard has the strength 
and resilience of metal boards, with the added benefits of 
being lightweight and weather resistant; it will not rust or 
corrode, is almost indestructible. Special reinforcement 
ribs on the reverse side give extreme strength and rigidity. 
It can be easily installed outdoors or indoors. Circle #102. 


e A new plastic one-coat protective finish may be used for 
either outdoor or indoor maintenance of park, playgrounds, 
sports, and outdoor equipment. The coating comes in eight 
colors or clear and gives a smooth, tile-like finish with a 
brilliant gloss. It can be applied like ordinary paint with a 
roller, brush, or spray, and one coat will normally cover 
any previously painted surface that has been properly pre- 
pared. The substance will not harden in the can after it 
has been opened and it is virtually marproof, will not chip 
or peel, is not brittle or absorbent, and resists weather, ag- 
ing, wear, fading, abrasion, moisture, and grease. It is 
washable and impervious to most acids and chemicals. 
Recommended for metal, masonry, concrete, wood, glass, 
and plastic surfaces, it is excellent for use on corridors. 
locker rooms, toilets, equipment, and machinery. Circle 


#103. 


e A new “Roving Rostrum” public address system has 
many recreation uses—for leaders of sports and camp pro- 
grams, as well as dance, drama, and discussion groups, and 
for all manner of public meetings. It is completely self- 
contained, and portable unit, includes a lectern, is fully 
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transistorized and battery-operated. Enclosed in a modern, 
lightweight, luggage-type carrying case, the system includes 
a microphone with gooseneck stand, ten-watt amplifier. ten- 
inch heavy-duty speaker, output for external speaker ( when 
addressing crowds of over six hundred), output for tape 
recorder, and phono-microphone inputs. It runs on two 
lantern batteries which have an average life of three months, 
and the unit is 16”-by-18”-by-814”. Circle #104. 


e A new plastic pool en- 
closure, wider than us- 
ual, is called the “46” for 
it 46-foot width. It comes 
in standard length of 80 
feet, but can be ordered 
_<‘i/l in any size desired. Alu- 
minum ribs form a rigid arch over the pool, supporting the 
plastic-film cover. The enclosure stands firmly without in- 
terior columns or braces, is strong enough to resist winds 
up to eighty miles per hour and heavy loads of snow. It lets 
in sunshine, keeps wind out, extending the season for out- 
door pools. With lights and heat added, it makes swimming 
pleasant any time of the day or year. In summer, plastic 
screens can be substituted at the sides and ends, providing 
breezeways while keeping out airborne litter. Plastic film 
on top forms an umbrella against summer rains. The en- 
closure is easily disassembled and stored. For more infor- 
mation circle #105. 


e Recent storms and hurricanes did endless damage to 
lighting poles throughout the country, most of which were 
erected before locking-type receptacles were developed. 
With a new bracket, any photoelectric lighting control can 
be used on any existing pole. Made of cast aluminum, it is 
weather resistant and virtually indestructible. It measures 
two and a quarter inches in diameter to provide precision 
fit with controls having NEMA standard-base dimensions. 
The one-piece seamless casting embodies a half-inch pipe 
thread stem, for simple installation on the conduit or relay 
boxes normally used on existing poles and crossarms. For 
more information, circle +106. 


e Refuse burner with prefabricated construction, triple 
draft, disposes of many types of waste material. Optional 
extras include aluminized steel coating, inner lining of 24- 
gauge corrugated steel. Maximum fire safety is prime de- 
sign consideration. For folder with specifications and pho- 
tographs, circle +107. 


e Fabrique, a nonwoven vinyl-impregnated fabric wall cov- 
ering, created by Birge, is not only attractive, but durable 
and easy to maintain, making it ideal for recreation build- 
ings, classrooms, or wherever young people congregate. 
The material has been found to be virtually stainproof; lip- 
stick, crayon, ink, grease all wipe off without a trace with a 
little soap and water. It is elastic, permits contraction and 
expansion of building walls, eliminating the necessity for 
precise laying of concrete blocks. Thus, both labor and 
maintenance costs are substantially reduced. Circle #108. 
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American Locker — FREE AIDS 
The following Free Aids briefly describe free materials—catalogs, 
American Company... 487 | brochures, films, booklets, services available, samples, and so on—that 


American Playground Device 
Inside Back Cover, 454, 487, 495 


Chicago Roller Skate 
FLXIBLE 
Gold Medal Products 


will help you in your recreation work. Circle on the coupon the key 
number corresponding to the same number above an ad or beneath any 
keyed item about which you'd like more information. 

Fill in the coupon, cut out, insert in envelope, and mail to us. We'll 


do the rest. 


WHAT TO WEAR in gymnasium, pool, dance, 


LEARN HOW TO NIP AND TUCK. Sewing ma- 
chine know-how is a prerequisite for drama 
groups, puppet makers, playground mummers, 


— 


Handweaver & Craftsman -.. 485 | and on the field is covered in bulletin showing S54 others, Sometimes nothing is quite so 
’ tank a, Ge hockey tunics, leotards, baffling as the attachments to a sewing ma- | 
H & R Manufacturing ——Sow . —_ 488 Jamaica shorts, gym sults, etcetera. For copy, chine. A 37-page handbook shows that these i 
- circle #110. gadgets aren't so complicated. Circle #115. a 
Immerman and Sons 453 | A 1N TIME saves lives, stops accidents. 
Elastic whistle lariat adjusts to fit the neck always a surefire and exciting art. Guide ex- b 
by use of a porcelain eye. Referees, scout 
Institutional Cinema 488 leaders, lifeguards, gym instructors, and oth- of 
Seti kale 487 ers will find it very useful. Company also f | 
manufactures a wrist whistle-aid. For infor- 
mation, circle #111. EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
Jayfro 491 contest sponsored by leading man- NEW QUARTZIODINE LicHTING provides 
ufacturer of bowling shirts and matching brighter light for stadiums, driving ranges, a 
J. E. Burke _ ___. . 452 } belts. Bowlers may win $100 government nd sports areas. Special features include 
bond. For information on contest, shirts, belts,  heat-dissipating fins and one piece cast-alu- 
Monroe Company 7 | and lettering, circle #112. minum body. For booklet circle #117. 
MARBELIZED RUBBER stair treads, available in 
National Trophy 485 CRAFTS seven color combinations, are nonslip, have : 
Do Your cRAFTS NEED sparkle? How about tree es landing mats avail- ; 
New York University is aa the costumes you use in parades, playlets, . le #118. 
hats pageants? Glitter comes in a tube, available Are powNpRAFTs a problem? Ventilator sys- 
in twelve striking colors, complete with ad- tem counteracts downdraft the entire length 
Program Aids ... , —. 454 hesive. Adheres to fabrics, leather, gift wraps, of the room. Can be put to good use in com- 
book covers, is color fast and washproof. For munity centers and clubs. For new four-color, 
Recreation Equipment _... 488 | samples and information, circle #113. fourteen-page booklet, circle #119. 
COLORFUL MENAGERIE of little animals is made SYNTHETIC RUBBER COMPOUNDS permanently 
T. F. Twardzik _ 455 by wrapping chenille around a prepared § seal swimming pool joints. No elaborate 
frame. Youngsters of all ages will adore the equipment needed. New bulletin from chemi- 
454 | skunk, monkey, poodle included in this series. cal corporation illustrates techniques of ap- 
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For details, circle #114. 


plying these compounds which develop tight 
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This coupon expires Jan. 15, 1961 
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adhesion to stone, concrete, and metal and are 
relatively unaffected by water or sunlight. 
Circle #120. 


VERSATILE, STRONG BREEZEPORT can be used as 
shelter in playgrounds and parks, as a rest- 
room on golf courses, as a boat shelter, pro- 
vides shade in areas adjoining pools. It is 
10’-by-20’-by-7’; can be assembled by one 
man. Weighs 550 pounds, needs no paint. 
Optional ornamental iron corners add further 
interest. For details, circle #121. 


WoopcraIneD HARDBOARDS, color-keyed to 
modern decors, are easy solution to your re- 
decoration problems. Panels can be applied 
over existing walls by special metal clips. The 
cherry-grained hardboard is available in three 
shades: colonial, natura, and frosted. Ran- 
dom groove styling adds dimension. For 
pamphlet describing this and other products, 
circle #122. 


FUNCTIONAL SIXTEEN-SIDED GRAB BAR was es- 
pecially designed for the aged or handi- 
capped. For use in rest homes, hospitals for 
the mentally ill, geriatric and therapy centers. 
Can also be used in shower rooms and train- 
ing areas. For more information, circle #123. 


CooLinc Tower features centrifugal-type fan 
for quiet indoor and outdoor operation; has 
galvanized steel cabinet with aluminum 
painted exterior. Available in three sizes. In- 
terior is spray coated with asphalt and an 
asbestos fiber material for sound-deadening 
and rustproofing. Motor has _ ventilated 
weather protection. For details circle #124. 


CASTLE TOWER CLIMBING UNIT comes in vari- 
ous sizes to meet particular playground needs. 
Made of 1 1/16” hot-galvanized steel pipe, the 
tower permits the child to get a firm grip and 
keep a strong handhold, assures safety while 
children satisfy their urge to climb. No dan 
gerous U-bolts. For literature, circle #125. 


RUSTPROOF TABLE-BENCH unit converts in one 
motion into an auditorium bench with back- 
rest angled for posture control comfort. Ar- 
ranged auditorium style, the bench units have 
31”-high backrests, low enough for children 
to see over easily. (Kneelers are available for 
church set-ups.) The six-foot model seats 


four to five students comfortably. Understruc- 
ture is cadmium plated, never needs painting. 
For more information, circle #126. 


No LEFT-HANDED MONKEY WRENCHES. A sim- 
ple and informal booklet with cartoons and 
drawings, tells the right and wrong ways of 
handling and using the more common hand 
tools. Offered by a large industrial corpora- 
tion. Perfect for teenagers. To get a copy 
circle #128. 


Pxoto contest for students in grades 9 
through 12, sponsored by national camera 
company. Approved by National Association 
of Secondary School Principals in listing of 
national contests and activities for cash prizes. 
Give your teenage shutterbugs a major objec- 
tive to focus ‘on. For details, circle #129. 


GAME HUNTING with a camera. Free film tells 
story of a motorcycle tour along forest ranger 
trail in Montane. The rider stops to fish and 
to take excellent pictures of many animals. 
Good example of outdoor recreation. Inter- 
ested? Circle #130. 


STAMP AND COIN COLLECTORs will be delighted 
with Stamp and Coin News which describes 
hundreds of stamps and coins—everything 
from the first U.S. stamp to stamps of reli- 
gious and sports subjects, as well as unusual 
coins. For your copy, circle #131. 


PROGRAM AIDS 


Fixp pLay! Drama group can go play 
hunting with the aid of a catalogue which in- 
cludes both royalty and non-royalty plays. 
For more information circle #132. 


Are you uNLeTTeRED? Now you can repro- 
duce letters and numbers perfectly in capitals 
and lower case, in pencil or in ink, and in 
three sizes, with the help of a versatile letter- 
ing set. Descriptive how-easy-it-is bulletin 
shows how it’s done. Contains sample letter- 
ing. Circle #133. 


LIKE TO BEAT THE SKINS? Kit for a combo 
club band, swing band, or assorted drum- 
beaters contains 8”-by-10” pictures of famous 
drummers, the story and care of the snare 


use of leisure. . . 


Your gift of RECREATION Magazine ten 


Of course, your gift will be announced by 
~names and addresses of the recipients of 


your own name and address). Enclose y 
subscription. Then, RELAX. We'll take care 
ten times. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TEN TIMES OVER 


For your board bers, volunteers, co-workers—America’s leaders in the effective 


RECREATION 


overall picture and help them grasp all the facets of their role in the recreation field. 
x handsome, colorful card. Just send us the 
your gift subscriptions (also please include 
ur check or money order for $5.00 for each 


over the next year will give them the 


f the rest and see that your gift is delivered 


drum, free sheet music, and 56-page drum 
catalog. Circle #134. 


Do words FAIL you? World’s largest supplier 
of song slides offers special close-out of sev- 
eral thousand of America’s favorite songs. 
All 3%”-by4”. For list, circle #137. 


TROPHIES AND AWARDs are gold imprinted at 
no extra cost. Finishes on trophies will not 
tarnish. For bulletin giving all information 
and prices, circle #138. 


Set OF FIFTY COLOR SLIDES shows the scenic 
beauty of the Bavarian Alps in Germany. 
Available on request. These are very popular. 
Plan on filing your request four weeks in ad- 
vance. Circle #139. 


AUTHENTIC RECORDING of wildlife voices is 
available from a leading university. One of 
a series which includes American, African, 
and Mexican song birds, insects’ songs among 
others, all part of the world’s largest collec- 
tion of wildlife sounds. For bulletin, circle 
#141. 


NEED A STORYTELLER? Spoken-art series offers 
Irish fairy tales read by Siobhan McKenna. 
Included in series are picturesque stories 
of the Southwest by J. Frank Dobie, dramatic 
scenes from Dickens by Emlyn Williams, and 
T. S. Eliot reading Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats, (a rollicking collection of 
verse). For catalogue, circle #142. 


SINGALONG FOLK-SONGS, insect sounds, and off- 
the-beaten-track ethnic songs offered by rec- 
ord company which specializes in material 
authentic to the last decibel. Everything from 
the downbeat of a rain forest to the protest 
songs of the suffragettes. Catalogue is a real 
ear-opener. For your copy, circle #143. 


SAMPLER RECORD gives highlights of new way 
to improve singing. Aimed at professional 
singers, but adaptable to those who sing for 
enjoyment. Kit contains specially arranged 
vocal routines with orchestral accompaniment, 
as well as talk-throughs and sing-throughs, 
then let’s you do it yourself with superior 
combo as background, ballads, torchy ’n’ blue, 
cool jazz ’n’ rhythm, and sophisticated songs. 
This is the brainchild of Phil Moore who has 
arranged for top vocalists. Amateur combos 
and instrumentalists will also go for these ex- 
cellent arrangements, even sans vocalist. For 
the sampler record and literature, circle #144. 


SPORTS AND FITNESS 


BOWLING BOOKLET gives tips on how to score, 
bowling sportsmanship, four-step delivery, 
ball care. Circle #146. 


ARE YOUR SPORTS programs humdrummed rou- 
tine? New series of sports publications offer 
creative sport instruction—six volumes of in- 
spired know-how. Among the editorial con- 
sultants are Clifford L. Brownell, chairman of 
the department of health, physical education 
and recreation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Ted Bank, president of the 
Athletic Institute. Publisher also offers series 
on creative science and nature. For catalogue 
listing publications, circle #147. 
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GREATER POPCORN 


+ Here are two new electric Poppers specially engineered 

to give you greater sales, easier operation and more 

* profits. You can always count on Gold Medal to help 

a you more closely realize the full profit potential from 
every Refreshment Sales Opportunity. 


CITATION 


The Citation was introduced only recently, yet is our 


x { most popular machine — proof positive that people 
reatcmay Aa * like yourself who have $15.00 to 30.00 per hour 
R-  presoll in Popcorn potential sales do not want to pay $600.00 
x * or more. The CITATION actually gives the highest 
= . * value for the dollars you spend of all machines 
offered today. 


v 
2 


CONTINENTAL Mark VIII 
The CONTINENTAL will be ideal for small 


a locations which never have sales potential of more 
than $15.00 per hour. This “universal” unit plugs 
a into any 15 amp outlet and lets you get in on 
* Popcorn’s big profits with a minimum investment. It’s 
* attractive appearance is a credit to any location. 


And it’s easy to keep any Gold Medal machine 
looking nice for many years to come. 


CONTINENTAL Mark VIII x e + 
Popcorn Machine 
$249.50 For those who do not need the styl- 
ing of the Citation or Continental 
+ you can test a location with the 
Pop A Lot $10.00 per hour ma- 
‘i ° chine. It is a good little “Starter” 
ine. 
\ e machine 
Pop A Lot 
$199.00 
Tastee Pop 


Coconut oil bars 
The handiest 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


gives more bigger sales an 
-sheatheaaa serrate 8d The most trusted name in Refreshment equipment and supplies 
are available. * 1825-35 FREEMAN (AT YORK) CINCINNATI 14, CHIO 


* We have moved —to be able to serve you better. 


a POPCOR 
¥ x * Zi | 
j 
| 
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Hwre’s more in the GOLD MEDAL line of 
Profit winners for you .. . 


belong in every rec- 
reational activity 
whether it be the 
ball games, hockey 
rinks, roller rinks, 


SNO-KONES x | 
Now are becom- 
ing a year-round 
favorite. There’s 
swimming pools, 8c profit per 10c 
parks, or other sale. Only 195.00 
places where you gets you equip- 
one “wollte”. ment and supplies 


Free Refreshment 


Operation Booklet $149.50 
HOT 
GOLD MEDAL ALWAYS LEADS CHOCOLATE 
THE WAY in helping bring The Choclornatic 
7 and supplies to 
greater income to you. The 


start cost only 
$169.50. On dime 
sales your profit 
is over 6c. On 15c 
sale it's 


major items in our line shown 
here give you an idea of how 
much profit per sale you make 
for the small investment in equip- 
ment mentioned. 


COTTON 
CANDY 
It costs only lic 
to make a big 
one. You spend 


out bottled goods. 
$55.00 lets you 
sell orange drink 
and make 
per 10c sale. 


$50.00 including 
equipment and 
supplies. 


j 


1825-35 FREEMAN AVENUE (AT YORK)* 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 


* We have moved — 


to be able to serve you better 


$275.00 for the 
machine plus 
a $87.50 for the = 
~ stand. If kids are = 
ou can make u 

Your profit in sale as profit. Plenty with | "HOT DOGS 
Yet you can get Candy Floss. The Steamro 
} when you row set up for under . Jr. is onl y 


ee ad Vendor will help get more of 
— ° your profit potential. You net 
7c per dime sale. 
* 
o Clip and mail to Gold Medal 
eB ° Please send information on the following: 
* __ Catalog Hot Chocolate 
—— Popcorn Cold Drinks 
Sno-Kones ___ Candy Apples 
Your most trusted name in the Refreshment Industry — Cotton Candy — Hot Dogs 


§ GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


$77.00 but can 
make almost 
that much 
profit every 
day for you. 


POPCORN VENDORS 
Some locations can not have a 
refreshment stand, and the new 


Your Name 


Address. 
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HERITAGE OF QUALITY 


You may never need a 45-passenger bus that can 


cross the country at train speed and with equal 


comfort... or ambulances and funeral cars good 


for 10 years and a hundred thousand miles... or 


precision-made airplane components in the new 


exotic metals and plastics -- but isn’t it reassur- 


ing to you to know that the nearly half century 


of Flxible craftsmanship which produces these 


fine products also produces the automated lockers 


you need to profitably solve your checking 


problems? 


FINEST NAME IN THE WORLD OF LOCKERS 


FLXIBLE 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY . LOUDONVILLE, OHIO, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SELF-SERVICE, COIN-OPERATED LOCKS AND LOCKERS 
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“Self-Service Sentine! Checking converts 
headaches and cost of manual 
checking into cost-free revenue...” 


Provides Albuquerque swim patrons 
with finest checking facilities... 


When Albuquerque built its new Los Altos Park 
pool, the City Commission and Recreation Board 
were determined it would not be obsoleted in a 
few years by new materials and methods. Among 
progressive ideas incorporated in the facility 
were Sentinel self-serve checking lockers instead 
of old-fashioned basket checking. 


Robert L. Burgan, Director of the city’s Parks 
and Recreation Department, in making a direct 
comparison with their other swimming pool 
operations, points out these Sentinel advantages; 
faster flow through bathhouse because patrons 
do their own checking, no custody liability, no 
special checking of valuables, no checkroom pay- 
roll costs, less space required, and very important 


COIN AND KEY OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 


BY THE FLXIBLE COMPANY «+ LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 
FINEST NAME IN THE WORLD OF LOCKERS 


. Sentinel Lockers provide # continuous source 
of additional expense-free revenue. 


Customers love the convenience, the high- 
security features, the privacy for their personal 
belongings... and they are willing to pay the 
small added cost for this better service. 


You, too will like the exclusive Sentinel features 
and the high standards of construction found in 
no other locker checking system. 


Let us show you how you can modernize your 
bath house operations. Use the attached coupon 
or telephone collect. 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 
Loudonville, Ohio 


0 Please send me complete information on 
Sentinel Locker Systems. 


0 Please have your representative call. | under- 
stand there is no obligation. 
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PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN 


No Investment 


The Protected plan, with Mason’s Personalized Package 
your group's name, picture and/or insignia printed on 
each package free. See illustrations of packages and 
sample personalizations. 


PROFIT WITHOUT 
RISK OR INVESTMENT 


Mason, the greatest name in candies, makers of Mason Mints, Dots, 
Black Crows, Peaks, etc. has designed this Protected, No-Investment, 
No Risk Plan for easiest, most efficient fund-raising ever! 


Here is how it works. We ship you candy on consignment, 

freight prepaid, and give you fifteen days in which to sell it 
(additional days may be granted upon application) — at less 

than the Regular Retail Price — (you pay nothing until after you 
have sold the candy) and you make a net profit of 6634% on cost. 
Even more important, you may return any unsold candy and pay only 
for that which you have sold, provided you pay the return 

shipping charges on the unsold candy and first contact our local 
representative (or our Home Office) for return routing instructions. 


Specifically. There are 30 packages in a carton. (See illustration.) 
Each package sells for $1.00. (This is less than the regular 

retail price.) You pay us $18.00 for each carton after you have 
collected your own money. Your profit is $12.00 per carton. Minimum 
order is 15 cartons and we pay the shipping charges on all orders. 


Note: Order a conservative but adequate amount, since you must allow 
a minimum of four months before you can receive another shipment. 

A good yardstick as to quantity you should order is our 

experience that the average active volunteer can sell 

one carton of 30 packages . 


Variety—Your Choice. Three different kinds of candy are 
available: For Fall, Winter and Spring, these wonderful Mason items: 


Mazon Mints — Magnifique! 


Smoothest, creamiest mint covered with rich, dark chocolate. 


Mason Almond Cocoanut — Magnifique! (for Summer also) 
A taste-treat beyond compare with cocoanut and crunchy almonds. 


Mason Assorted Jellies — Magnifique! (for Summer also) 
The most delicate of Jellies — Fruity, luscivus and soft. 


Completely Protected Terms. As you see from the above, the 

terms are so designed to make fund-raising completely Protected for you. 
Look at the consignment agreement on the order blank. This is your 
guarantee that (a) you need not give us any money until after you 
have sold the candy, and (b) you may return any unsold candy and pay 
only for that which you have sold. You may, of course, elect to 

keep the unsold candy, in which case you will pay for the whole 
shipment. This “No Risk” option eliminates loss and actually 
guarantees a profit for your organization. Why not let Mason solve 
your fund-raising problems the Protected way? To call for your local 
Mason Representative, to request additional information or samples, 

or to place your order... Write us today! 


MASON CANDIES, INC. P.O. Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


The Mason Protected Fund Raising Plan 
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MASON 


PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN 
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The Plus Factor 
Continued from Page 470 


be thoroughly prepared for function- 
ing beyond the narrow limits of institu- 
tional living. Therefore, it is extremely 
important to plan comprehensive recre- 
ation programs for retardates which 
establish and maintain a balance with 
the realistic rehabilitation aims for that 
particular person. 

The field of recreation can be opened 
to every retarded child and adult. The 
retardate’s need for enjoying leisure 
hours is just as strong as it is for any 
of us. Although we cannot expect the 
retarded to develop high degrees of so- 
cial-recreation skill, the other benefits 
recreation can offer are perhaps more 
important to them than to others. 

The retarded child’s capacity for self- 
expression through recreation activity 
—whether in an institutional setting or 
in the community—is limited. With the 
added limitation imposed by the shel- 
tered environment of the institution, the 
recreation leader has to use ingenuity 
and careful planning to defeat the de- 
energizing influence and inertia fos- 
tered by this sheltered environment. 
Without such ingenuity and planning. 
the retarded child in a residential facil- 
ity ‘as small chance of having the rec- 
reation activities and leisure-time ex- 
periences necessary for a person to 
become accomplished in the “art of 
living.” This is true not only for the 
institutionalized retarded child, but 
equally so for the retarded child at 
home. He, too, needs special learning 
experiences in the art of living. Hence, 
emphasis is now being placed on such 
learning, not only for the school-age 
retarded child, but in preschool pro- 
grams and facilities. 

A quote from Virginia Musselman’s 
paper at the 1957 New Jersey Welfare 
Conference might well serve as our 
credo as we approach the problem of 
serving the retarded. “Above all, we 
need to have more confidence in each 
other, to learn more about each other's 
work, and to work out ways of sharing 
our knowledge and experience. our re- 
sources and our leadership. Let's think 
more about the child as a person, and 
less about him as a problem or a 


case. 
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irgest Manufacturer of Refres 


POPCORN 
8c profit per 10c sale. 
Machines start at $199.00. 


y Succ 
Refreshm 


SNO-KONES 


7 ac profit per 10c sale. 
Machines from $149.50. 


COTTON CANDY 


ae Profit Potential 


8c profit per dime sale. 


Equipment only $275.00. 


Hundreds of Park and Recreation 
Departments annually add 10 to 
20% to their available funds with 
refreshment Profits. You can, too. 

F ry Detailed free booklets tell what you 

; need, how to order, and how to pay 
out of profits as you operate. No 
obligation, write today sure for com- 
plete details. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 


SEA, 310 EAST THIRD STREET 
4 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


hment Equ 


pment and Sup pl 


Circle #183 on coupon 


SOMETHING FREE for you! Don't miss Page 491, in color, 


with its Trade Mart listings, telling you where to get free aids. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each 
Words in boldface type $.25 each 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 


Minimum ad accepted $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 


COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 


Send copy with remittance to: 
Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 
Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu- 


tol Avenue, Sacramento. 
California. 


nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea- 
tion as well as_ special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma- 
jor in recreation or recrea- 
tion therapy, which includ- 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $415.00 per 
month; promotional oppor- 
tunities; liberal employ- 
ment benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi- 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or itema advertiacd here. 


Cc lors ted. Top 
Adirondack girls’ camp. 
Specialists in aquatics, arts 
and crafts, tennis, golf, 
fencing, water skiing, etcet- 
era. Salary according to 
age and experience. Write: 
Melvin Silver, 1584 Lake- 
view Dr., Hewlett, N. Y. 


Recreation Instructors 

for New York State 
schools and hospitals. 
$4502-$5512. State resi- 
dence not required. Col- 
lege graduation and either 


15 semester hours in ap- 
propriate courses (music, 
education, arts and crafts, 
physical education, etcet- 
era) or six months’ experi- 
ence. Assistant ($3500- 
$4350) requires high school 
and one year’s experience 
or two years college with 
four credits in Physical Ed- 
ucation or Recreation. Both 
open to those who will 
qualify within twelve 
months. 

Contact Recruitment 
Unit, Civil Service Depart- 
ment, Box 185, State Cam- 
pus, Albany, New York. 
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Circle #175 on coupon 
For Efficiency, Economy 
and Lifetime Durability 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN APPROVED HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL RACKS FOR CHECKING BASKETS 
Efficient, sanitary, ruggedly built for life- 
time service. Supplied with number pliotes. 


Stronges! basket built, welded 1-piece unit. 
Finish protects permanently agains? rust. 


a write for literature fea 
american approved- jim patterso 
LIFETIME re nu 
DIVING BOA 


world’s finest official board 


BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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Wisconsin Officers 


The Wisconsin Recreation Associa- 
tion elected the following officers at its 
annual conference in November: 
Charles Heyer Waukesha, president: 
Geral? Smith ot Waukesha, president- 
elect: iliam Houiz of Oconomowoc, 
vice-president; Fred G. Hofherr of Mil- 
waukee, secretary; and Ronald Friberg 
of Madison, treasurer. Four executive 
board members were also chosen: Fern 
Kruse, Ruth James, and Ernest Goran- 
son, all of Milwaukee, and C. C. Case 
of Two Rivers. 


People in the News 

Sanford White Day was celebrated 
in Sylacauga, Alabama this summer. 
honoring Sanford White, the seventy- 
two-year-old engineer of Noble Park's 
Jollie Trollie. Mr. White retired from 
Avondale Mills in 1953 after thirty 
years. of service and has been at the 
Jollie Trollie helm since 1957, thus ful- 
filling a lifelong ambition to run a train 

even a miniature one. Beloved by the 
Sylacauga youngsters, modest and un- 
assuming, Mr. White was abashed by 
this honor. His first reaction was, “Aw, 
shucks, I don’t deserve it.” 


Lena Charity and Lloyd Vann, 
Jr., both former presidents of the Teen- 
age Council at the Dorie Miller Recrea- 
tion Center in Newport News, Virginia. 
are now freshmen at Virginia State Col- 
lege, Norfolk Division and Hampton 
Division. Miss Charity, winner of the 
council’s most outstanding service 
award for three years, will major in 
sociology. Mr: Vann, recipient of the 
council’s best leadership award for two 
years, will major in mathematics. He 
was also presented with a recognition 
key at the awards program and made 
president emeritus of the Teenage 
Council. 

Agnes Robicheau. an “over-eighty” 
resident of the Marathon County Home 
and Hospital near Wausau, Wisconsin. 
is editor of a lively newspaper, The 
Blat-A-Lot. The paper is mimeographed 
by the staff of the Marathon County 
Red Cross Chapter, and distributed to 
the 140 residents of the home by the 
chapter’s Gray Ladies. 


James Reid, former superintendent 
of parks and recreation in Midland, 
Michigan, was the recipient of the 1960 
Honor Award bestowed by the Michi- 
gan Sports Sages in recognition of his 
lifelong services to school and commu- 
nity athletics and recreation. Now re- 
tired, Jim continues to be active in civic 
affairs. 


Obituaries 


e Rev. Hilmer E. J. Neumann, pastor 
of the Price Hill United Church of 
Christ in Cincinnati, Ohio, died in Sep- 
tember. Rev. Neumann was one of the 
leaders in the observation of “Recrea- 
tion Sunday” (first Sunday in June), 
as part of National Recreation Month. 
Rev. Neumann was treasurer of the 
Cincinnati Committee of the National 
Recreation Association at the time of 
his death; he had been a member of the 
Cincinnati Recreation Commission 
from 1945 to 1957. 

e Arthur G. Draper, general manager 
of the New York Adirondack Mountain 
Authority, died in October at the age 
of fifty-one. He had held a succession 
of state positions that involved promot- 
ing facilities for the boom in winter 
sports. 

e Mrs. Mary Ida Stephenson Young. 
prominent for many years in civic af- 
fairs in Springfield, Massachusetts, died 
in November at the age of ninety-five. 
Mrs. Young frequently sponsored bene- 
fits for clubs and organizations, includ- 
ing the South End Community Center. 
As memorials to her husband and son, 
she provided swimming pools for the 
Boys and Girls Club summer camps in 
Brimfield and Holland, Massachusetts. 
e John James Allan, retired commis- 
sioner in the Salvation Army, died in 
Clearwater, Florida in November at the 
age of seventy-three. Mr. Allan was a 
founder of the United Service Organ- 
ization. He also founded the first of the 
Salvation Army’s music camps in 1935 
in Butler, New Jersey. 

e Ben Porter, superintendent of parks 
and recreation in Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, for many years, died recently af- 
ter having been in ill health for a long 
time. Mr. Porter was active in state 
park and recreation affairs. Howard E. 
Scott, who he:' been Mr. Porter's as- 
sistant, replaces him as superintendent. 
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Paving the Way 
Continued from Page 465 


sion can be severe and rapid. Maintenance and resurfacing 
must be done regularly, and curbing should be provided on 
all edges of the material to prevent deterioration. The ori- 
ginal material and installation costs are comparable to those 
of concrete. 

Tanbark—Fine for play equipment areas. It is extremely 
resilient, easy to maintain, and resistant to deterioration 
from the elements. Water dissipates through it rapidly; if 
provision is made for this water to pass through the con- 
taining curbing, no sogginess will occur. The material will 
smoulder, but will not ignite. It must be turned over occa- 
sionally with a spading fork to prevent excessive compac- 
tion, and is soon displaced under swings or at other points 
of concentrated traffic. After a number of years, tanbark 
pulverizes and must be replaced, but it does not splinter or 
stick to clothing and is not easily thrown about by children. 
No safer, more satisfactory surfacing is available for use 
under play equipment. It is attractive and cost of the mate- 
rial is justified, since use of this protective surfacing has 
drastically reduced the number of severe accidents in 
heavily used facilities. 

Sand—F or limited use on play equipment areas. It is par- 
ticularly good for preschool-children’s areas since it encour- 
ages the necessary and much neglected creative play func- 
tion of a recreation area. However, its disadvantages are 
numerous. Children throw it around causing physical haz- 
ards and maintenance problems, and it can severely abrade 
surrounding hard surface paving. Sanitary treatment is 
necessary because of the intimate nature of play with this 
material, and, since concussions from a fall are more severe 
than in tanbark areas, the height of equipment placed in it 
should be limited. 

Brick, Flagstone and Granite Block Paving—Best for special 
areas, such as tree pits, entrance courts, or sitting areas, 


O” conception of space for recreation—both the 
large natural areas where people may find escape 
from crowds and areas intensively developed for all kinds 
of activities—must change now that we are in the Space 
Age. Now, no place is too remote or too close to home 
to be set aside as a park or recreation area. No matter 
how farsighted we may think we are, it seems almost cer- 
tain that even the best programs for the establishment of 
recreation areas and the provision of recreation facilities 
[now being] undertaken will seem in adequate by 1970. 
—-Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 


although the richness and expense of these materials pre- 
cludes their general use. Many beautiful patterns and tex- 
tural variations are possible. Proper base preparations must 
be made and these materials can be laid in a dry sand-and- 
cement or mortar bed. 
Clay and Stone Screenings—Practical for horseshoe pits and 
bocce courts, their relative cohesiveness and stability makes 
them suited for baseball infields,-horseshoe pits, marble pits, 
tennis, or other similar court games areas as well. However, 
care must be taken in their use, installation, drainage, and 
maintenance. 
Grass—Standard surface for athletic fields and park areas. 
Its beauty, resiliency and self-healing qualities place it in a 
special class. However, careful selection of species, surface, 
and subsurface drainage requirements is necessary. This 
can be the most expensive material of all over a period of 
years because of the constant maintenance and repairs. 
Other soft surface materials mentioned earlier have not 
proved useful because of inflammability, splintering, water 
retention, excessive cost, susceptibility to vandalism, im- 
permanence, or instability. Of course, these conclusions 
may not hold for less intensively used facilities in other 
sections of the country and further investigation might be 


desirable. + 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP | 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION OF RECREATION, published monthly ex- 
cept July and August at Cooper Post Office, New York City, 
for October 1, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: . 

Publisher: National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Editor-in-Chief: Joseph Prendergast, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Editor: Dorothy Donaldson, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 
& 

Business Manager: Frank J. Rowe, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation. 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
ey address, as well as that of each individual member, must 
given.) 

National Recreation Association, Inc., 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y., a nonprofit organization. The officers are 
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James H. Evans, chairman of the Board; Susan M. Lee, Luther 
H. Calloway, Endicott P. Davidson, vice-presidents; Adrian M. 
Massie, treasurer; Joseph Prendergast, executive director. (Ad- 
dresses care of National Recreation Association, as above.) 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 

None (nonprofit organization) . 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
sons or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publi- 
cation sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required by the act of June 11, 
1960 to be included in all statements regardless of frequency 
of issue.) 10,491 (ABC). 

Frank J. Rowe, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of Septem- 
ber, 1960. 

Emily H. Stark, notary public, State of New York. No. 41- 
3813275. Queens County. Term expires March 30, 1961. 
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46 Days of Christmas, Dorothy 
Gladys Spicer. Coward-McCann, 210 
Madison Avenue, New York. Pp. 96, 
illustrated. $3.50. 


Do you know why the wren became 
the king of all the birds? What is a 
kolach, a turté? Do you know about 
la Befana, jultomen, the magic mule, 
Saint Lucia, Black Peter? If you don't. 
you have missed part of the history and 
tradition of Christmas. This beautiful 
book is a cycle of Old World songs, 
legends, and customs, lovingly collected 
by a folklorist and beautifully illus- 
trated by Anne Marie Jauss, who was 
born in Germany, lived fourteen years 
in Portugal, and now resides in New 


York City. 


Origami Storybook, ‘Florence Sa- 


kade, illustrated by Kazuhiko Sono. 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
Vermont. Pp. 32. $4.50. 


Origami, the art of Japanese paper 
folding, has become a very popular 
craft (in some cases, art) in America, 
and a number of interesting books have 
appeared on that subject, several! of 
which have been reviewed in KECREA- 
TION (see September 1959). This is the 
very first time, however, that this fas- 
cinating hobby has been correlated with 
storytelling—yet it is an obvious com- 
bination. 

Here are thirteen stories, favorites of 
Japanese children, some, like the “Ugly 
Duckling,” very well-known to Ameri- 
can youngsters. For each, the book 
gives detailed sketches of paper folding 
to illustrate the story. On the opposite 
page of each story is a three-dimen- 
sional illustration, showing the finished 
paperfolded project. This book really 
has to be seen to be believed! The full- 
page illustrations are works of art as 
well as sample projects! This book 
would make a beautiful Christmas pres- 
ent for any recreation leader or friend 
interested in papercraft, stories, or chil- 
dren’s books. 


The Effective Board, Cyril O. Houle. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. Pp. 167. $3.50. 


Dr. Houle has condensed ten years of 
study and observation into a very ana- 
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lytical and practical guide for board 
members and executives. Each chapter 
is filled with workable suggestions for 
the improvement of the philosophy, or- 
ganization, and operation of the board. 
Among other unique observations, Dr. 
Houle points out that the board is cor- 
porate and the executive an individual; 
that the board as a body is continuous 
while the executive is temporary. The 
chapter on board-executive relation- 
ships has some exceedingly provocative 
logic. 

In the appendix the reader has an 
opportunity to evaluate his own board 
situation. A handy cross-reference is 
provided to review those sections of the 
book which cover the categories where 
the score is low. As the author so aptly 
puts it, “Boards have a value for all 
society since they provide one of the 
most significant means for preserving 
the democratic spirit.”—Alan L. Heil, 
Superintendent, Recreation and Parks 


Departmeni, Montclair, New Jersey. 


ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE RETARDED 


Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
Child, Natalie Perry. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. Pp. 282. $6.00. 


The Mentally Retarded Child and 
His Parent, Stella Stillson Slaughter. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 174. $3.75. 


Here are two excellent new books for 
the recreation worker directing activi- 
ties for retarded children. Teaching the 
Ventally Retarded Child can be a valu- 
able source book for the recreation 
leader or administrator working with 
the severely retarded, especially for 
those setting up a new program. In ad- 
dition to discussing general principles 
relating to the teaching of the retarded, 
the author points out the importance of 
helping the retarded child learn to ex- 
press himself through creative play ac- 
tivities and describes several that may 
be utilized. The chapters on “Music,” 
“Crafts,” and “Group Projects” are full 
of suggested activities which have been 
arranged according to difficulty. 

The reader will find Miss Perry’s dis- 
cussions of working with parents. vol- 


untary and health agencies, and volun- 
teers very helpful. Included are sample 
charts for evaluating pupils which can 
be adapted for the use of the recreation 
leader and the names of manufacturers 
and distributors of toys and games that 
have been successfully used. 

Mrs. Slaughter’s book, on the other 
hand, was written especially for the 
parents of retarded children, but any- 
one working with the retarded can gain 
from reading it. The chapters on “The 
Young Mental Retardate” and “The 
Mentally Retarded Child and His Lei- 
sure” will be of particular interest to 
recreation leaders. In these chapters 
Mrs. Slaughter gives specific methods 
and approaches to use in teaching the 
retarded child many different kinds of 
games and skills and discusses the im- 
portance of early experiences in group 
play. She reviews signs and symptoms. 
causes, and treatment, discusses the 
value and shortcomings of psychologi- 
cal tests, and gives specific aids in 
teaching the rudiments of reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. This is a 
warmly written and thoroughly read- 
able book.—Doris Berryman, National 
Recreation Association Consulting Serv- 
ice on Recreation For the Ill and Hand- 
icapped. 


World Costumes, Angela Bradshaw. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Pp. 191, illustrated. $8.50. 


This beautiful book, originally pub- 
lished in England in 1952, is now in its 
third—and American—edition. Begin- 
ning with Abyssinia and ending with 
Yugoslavia, the costumes of each coun- 
try are shown in excellent pencil draw- 
ings or full color. Special attention is 
given to headdresses, drapery, designs 
used for fabric decorations, and cloth- 
ing accessories important to many cos- 
tumes. 

A special section deals with ancient 
costumes: Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek. 
Roman, Celtic, and others. The final 
section deals with English costumes be- 
ginning with the Norman of 1350 and 
ending with the costume of a lady in 
1900. Those of us here the United 
States will have to use this section for 
costumes from 1607 on, since American 
costumes are limited to three pages 
showing the clothing of Indians: Sioux. 
Hopi, and Northwest tribes. 
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Here's Why! 


STRONGER 


American's advanced design incorporates many exclusive features including 
triple bridge leg structure, bridged end and side rails, and flat double action 


steel hinges. 


BETTER PERFORMANCE 


Leg braces strategically placed insure rigid side rails so that the performer 
receives maximum bounce. Choose between top performing oil tempered 


springs or new heavy duty trampoline cables. 


LONGER LIFE 


The finest materials and master craftsmanship go together with American's 
advanced design to insure you of many years of the best in trampolining. A 
rigid quality control program in American Trampolines factory assures you 


of trouble-free performance. 


SAFER 


The performance area is completely clear of steel under-structures and 
leg braces. Exclusive continuous spring anchor will not pull loose from the 
frame. Legs are rubber shod to protect floors. Jet Black frame gives performer 


clear cut check of his position over the trampoline. 


Frame pads are made of the finest shock absorbing material and covered 


with colorful viny!. Pads fasten securely to the frame. 


»DESIGNED FOR YOU 


American offers four sizes of folding trampolines (All-American, Collegian, Competitor.and 
Jr. Competitor). Select the size, type of bed and suspension system that best fit your needs. 


CH THREE BEDS ... Nylon Web beds are tops in performance. They are sewn 
lengthwise under tension with the finest nylon thread on American precision looms. The 


Copyright 1960 users feet travel with the stitching resulting in maximum life. Nylon Canvas beds for good 


American Trampoline Co. nerformance with minimum of upkeep . . . Cotton Canvas beds for economy. 
CH F SUSPENSION SYSTEMS . . . Springs are recommended for use with cotton 


canvas beds and for outdoor use. Rubber cables for maximum safety and longer life. 


AMERICAN 
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American trampolines meet all 

AAU & NCAA specifications and 

all are backed by American's 

guarantee of the finest in work- 

manship and material Three-way fold for easier transportation 

a and storage. American trampolines wil! 
; roll through the average door on Ameri- 


can's new positive lock roller stands. Be- 

: tg FASIER TO HANDLE cause an American Trampoline is perfect- 
“aa ly balanced one person can easily fold 


and move it. 


(The trampolines listed in this catalog 
all utilize the three-way fold). 


TRAMPOLINING .. . 
AS A SPORT trampolining is recognized as an event in gymnastic compelition by both 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association and the Amateur Athletic Union. Currently, 
local trampoline meets are being held through Y.M.C.A.'s, schools, gymnastic organiza- 
tions, and commercial trampoline centers. Trampolining is not only a fine sport in its 
own right but the endurance and coordination which it develops are great assets in all 
sports. 

AS RECREATION the appeal of the trampoline is well known and persons of all ages 
and both sexes are enthusiastic over its use. It offers a challenge to everyone and gives 
a feeling of accomplishment from the very first seat drop. The sport requires no requi- 
site strength or skill and therefore a trampoline provides hours—and years—of exciting 
and fascinating play for everyone. 
AS AN EXERCISE trampolines are unexcelled for the development of balance, muscle 
control, endurance, and coordination. Optometrists sometimes recommend the use of 
a trampoline for the correction of certain optical prob- 
lems. Doctors often recommend the use of a trampo- 
line for spastic and retarded children to instill physical 
and mental confidence, to sharpen reflexes, and de- 
velop coordination. Physical education directors often 
recommend it for the correction of weight and posture 
problems. The trampoline is one of the greatest all- 
around conditioning exercises that has ever been de- 
veloped. 
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$C-510 
SNC-510 
SNW-510 
RNC-510 
RNW-510 


P-510 
EP-510 


Collegian—Mos! popular size. 


Popular in Junior High and High Schools—5’ x 10’ Bed. 12’6” x 8’ 
Frame. Shipping Wt. 250 Ibs. Folded dimensions 65” x 96” x 8” 


Steel springs, canvas bed ................ 269.00 
Steel springs, nylon canvas bed .......... 296.00 
Steel springs, nylon web bed ............. 330.00 
Rubber cables, nylon canvas bed ......... 332.00 
Rubber cables, nylon web bed ........... 366.00 
Frame pads (complete set) ............... 55.00 
Frame pads (end pads only) ............. 22.00 


SELECT your AMERICAN 


Most Popular Size (Regulation Size}—6’ x 12’ Bed, a 
x 15’ Frame. Shipping Wt. 400 Ibs. Folded Dimensions: 
72” x 108” x 8”. 


$C-612 Steel springs, canvas bed. . .398.00 
SNC-612 Steel springs, 

nylon canvas bed ....... 433.00 
SNW-612 Steel springs, 

nylon web bed ......... 498.00 
RNC-612 Rubber trampoline cables, 

nylon canvas bed ....... 483.00 
RNW-612 Rubber trampoline cables, 

nylon web bed ......... 548.00 
P-612 Frame pads (complete set) .. 65.00 
EP-612 Frame pads (end pads only) 22.00 


Competitor—Popular in Junior Highs and High Schools. 
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RAMPOLINE FROM ONE OF THESE 
| MODELS! 


Popular with Elementary Schools—4’ x 8’ Bed. 10’6” x 7’ 
Frame. Shipping Wt. 175 Ibs. Folded Dimensions: 
56” x 84” x 8”. 


S$C-48 Steel springs, canvas bed ....... 198.00 t i 
SNC-48 Steel springs, nylon canvas bed. .220.00 
SNW-48 = Steel springs, nylon web bed... .260.00 
RNC-48 Rubber cables, nylon canvas bed. 279.00 
RNW-48 Rubber cables, nylon web bed. . .319.00 


P-48 Frame Pads (complete set) ...... 45.00 
EP-48 Frame Pads (end pads only) ..... 18.00 


New Over Sized Regulation Trampoline—7’ x 14’ Bed. 10’ x 
; 17’. Frame. Shipping Wt. 450 Ibs. Folded dimensions: 80” x 120” 


x 8”. 
SNW-714 Steel springs, nylon web bed....... 570.00 
RNW-714 Rubber Trampoline cables, 

nylon web bed ............-.. 625.00 
P-714 Frame pads (complete set) ........ 75.00 
EP-714 Frame pads (end pads only) ....... 26.00 © 


NOTICE: 

All prices on this page include roller stands. Free text- 

book and wall charts with each trampoline. All prices 
; F.O.B. Jefferson, lowa, and subject to change without 


notice. 


All-American—New oversized regulation trampoline. 
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TRAMPOLINE 


e GYM TRAMP e 


Lightweight, portable, but extremely rugged. For tumbling, 
vaulting, diving, cheer leading and exhibition work. Ad- 
justable for height. Frame, 36° x 36°. Double thick Nylon 
canvas bed, 196 sq. in. Strong rubber cables. Legs fold 
under frame for easy carrying, compact storage. Rubber 
leg castings protect floors, give non-slip safety. Weight 


40 Lbs. 59.00 


ees 


TUMBLING BELT 


Heavy nylon web construction with steel hardware for 


maximum protection. Padded side panels. 


Price complete with ropes and snaps... .......... 12.00 


e TRAINING RIG e 


The training rig to use when overhead supports are 
not available for belt support when practicing twist- 
ing routines, somersaults, and other advanced work. 
Tubular steel sections, easily and quickly assembled 
and disassembled. Attaches firmly to trampoline 
frame. Rubber shod to protect floor from damage. 
Complete with belt, ropes and pulleys. 


LARRY BED e 


Exclusive Griswold ridge cable construction eliminates 
all metal moorings around bed. Available in 1% and 
1 inch webbing. 
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TRAMPOLINE TUMBLING 
By Larry Griswold 

A complete textbook for student or 
instructor use. From basic stunts to 
advenced routines all in one book 3.75 


| Dealer for a PRES set of 
5 wall charts 1° x 22° gach! 


ORTES PRIC© ‘LEST 


BEDS 
6’ x 12’ Larry Griswold Bed (without cables) ..... +++ 185.00 
VINYL WEATHER COVERS 
TRAINING AIDS 
“Trampoline Tumbling” Textbook, by Larry Griswold ves 3.75 
“How To Improve Your Trampolining” Athletic Institute... .50 
Trampoline Slide Film in Color—(Sound) Athletic Institute. .... 29.50 
Series of 4 wall charts on “Physical Conditioning on the Trampoline” 1.00 
Physical Conditioning Program lincludes Trampoline Wall Charts and book on physical conditioning) .... . 10.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
12” Rubber trampoline cables, each ............ .85 Gymnastics Slippers (specify size).............. 2.50 
8%" Oil tempered steel springs, each ......... .32 Cables (Set of Four) for “Gym Tramp” .......... 16.50 
All Prices F.O.B. Jefferson, lowa All Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


See Catalog for Shipping Weights and Dimensions 
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MUSIC BOOKS 


Reviewed by Siebolt Frieswyk, Na- 
tional Recreation Association Program 
Service. 


Anglo-American Folksong Scholar- 
ship, D. K. Wilgus. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick,’ New Jersey. 
Pp. 466. $7.50. 


D. K. Wilgus reviews the major 
Anglo-American contributions in the 
folksong field. This volume includes a 
basic discography and, at the same 
time, presents an extensive account of 
the argument over the nature and au- 
thenticity of folk material which has de- 
veloped among the principal scholars. 
Is “Home on the Range” a folk song, 
and was it composed? This argument 
concerns the expert and amateur en- 
thusiasts. The layman casually inter- 
ested in folk music will benefit from an 
understanding of this problem. His 
judgment and appreciation will be 
sharpened by a reading of this study. 


Music—tLet’s Have More Of It. Pub- 
lications Services, National Board, 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22. Pp. 48. Paper, $1.00. 


Here is a guide to the development 
of musical activities in the groupwork 
program. The material is based on the 
YWCA’s long experience in this field. 
Leadership, selecting materials, music 
in worship, and committee organization 
are a few of the subjects presented. 
This booklet will be a valuable guide to 
all concerned with the enrichment and 
diversification of groupwork activities. 


Songs of the Civil War, Irwin Silber, 
Editor. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 
385. $7.50. 


This handsome volume is more than 
a learned folksong collection of interest 
only to the specialist. Irwin Silber, 
compiler and editor, and Jerry Silver- 
man, arranger for the piano and guitar 
arrangements, have made this volume 
useful to the amateur of any age or de- 
gree of musical ability. “Goober Peas,” 
“Battle Cry of Freedom,” “When John- 
ny Comes Marching Home,” “Dixie,” 
well-known spirituals, and many other 
splendid tunes are among the 125 songs 
expertly presented in this volume. A 
detailed account of each number is also 
included; the volumes also lists sources, 
references, and provides a complete in- 
dex. 

The rather surprising effect of the 
collection is its overall spiritual quality 
rather than the realistic impressions of 
the Civil War one might expect. Any- 
one just wanting to sing and use this 
collection as a program resource should 
be delighted with this collection. 
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MORE MERRY-GO-READING 


‘Although these books are written for 
young readers, the recreation leader 
can glean many a program idea from 
them. (For others, see RECREATION, 
November 1960, Page 447.) 


Tue Tati Grass Zoo, Winifred and 
and Cecil Lubell. Rand-McNally, P.O. 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. Unpaged. $2.75. 
Your backyard holds animals as fasci- 
nating as those in a faraway jungle, and 
the wonderful thing is that there are no 
cages here. You can watch and touch 
the whole menagerie. The Lubells make 
an adventurous exploration of the tall 
grass zoo, where the smallest occur- 
rences become giant findings. Children 
will soon realize that the quiet nearness 
of everyday insects and plants is indeed 
a challenge to learn about. 


I Like Anmats, Written and illus- 
trated by Dahlov Ipcar. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Unpaged. $2.95. Children 
do; and this little boy goes through a 
whole zoo of animals of all kinds, caged 
and uncaged and backyard bug variety. 
This is an interesting and enjoyable 
way for children to discover their first 
view of the animal kingdom. Young- 
sters who are already acquainted with 
the vast menagerie of creatures on this 
green earth will love seeing them color- 
fully illustrated and named. They can 
read and reread this book and carry 
their own portable Noah’s Ark with 
them wherever they go. 


Noses Are FoR Roses, Phoebe, illus- 
trated by William A. McCaffery. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York. Pp. 32. $2.25. In this lovely, 
well-illustrated book, Phoebe tells her 
younger readers what noses, arms, legs, 
heads, hair, and eyes are for. Written 
in the special wordings of children, her 
sweet and precise descriptions will re- 
mind older readers of that child’s sight 
they had almost forgotten and lost. 


RIKKA Dominique Dar- 
bois. Follett Publishing, 1010 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7. Pp. 
47. $2.00. This warm book about a 
young Balinese brother and sister gives 
a fine description of their family life 
and religious tradition. The two chil- 
dren could not be more enjoyable. Mr. 
Darbois’s photographs are striking. 


Tue Ortrer Twins, Barbara Briggs. 
David McKay Company, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. Pp. 56. $3.00. 
The models for the otter twins were two 
playful and friendly otters in the San 
Francisco’s Fleishhacker Zoo. Children 
will learn a great deal about nature 
while following this battle of wits of 
coyote vs. otters and beaver. 


| 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Almanacs, Holidays, Parties 


Book or Curistmas, Marguerite Ickis. Dodd, 
Mead, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 
179. $3.50. 

Book or Party Favors anp DECORATIONS, 
Toni Hughes. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. 
S., New York 10. Pp. 125. $3.75 

Cuanuka, Passover, Purim, Tue 
all four by Sophie Cedarbaum. Union of 
Amer. Hebrew Congregations, 838 5th Ave., 
New York 21. Each pp. 30. $.59 each. 

Curistmas Stories "Rounp tHe Worn, Lois 
Johnson, Editor. Rand McNally, P.O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80. Pp. 175. $2.95. 

First Curistmas, Tue, illustrated by Barbara 
Neustadt. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.95. 

How To Make ANp Have Fun Greerine 
Carps, Joseph Leeming. J. B. Lippincott, 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. Pp. 95. 
$3.00. 

Farmer’s ALMANAcC—1961, Robert B. 
Thomas. Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. Pp. 
96. $.35. 

Partripce 1n A Pear Tree, Neville Bray- 
brooke. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
Pp. 197. $4.75. 

Stanparp CuristMas Procram Book (No. 
20), Margaretta Harmon. Standard Pub- 
lishing, Hamilton Ave. at 1800, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. Pp. 48. $.40. 

Stones or Yuretipe, Ernest K. Emurian. 
W. A. Wilde, Natick, Mass. Pp. 113. $2.00. 


Culinary Arts: 

Art or Korean Cooxinc, Tue, Harriett Mor- 
ris. Charles Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. Pp. 104. 
Spiralbound, $2.25. 

Berry Crocker’s Guipe To Easy ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. Golden Press, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Pp. 176. Spiralbound, $1.00. 

BreakFasts AND Bruncues. Lane Publishing, 
Menlo Park, Calif. Pp. 157. Spiralbound, 
$2.95. 

Breaxrast Cooxsook, Tue, Alan R. Jackson. 
Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 
20. Pp. 151. $3.00. 

Comp.ete Book or GourMeT COOKING FOR 
THe American KitcHen, Myra Waldo. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave.,. New 
York 16. Pp. 374. $5.95. 

Compete Book or Ortentat Cookinc, Myra 
Waldo. Bantam Books, 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 246. $.50. 

Esoume Cutrnary Companion, Tue, Charles 
H. Baker, Jr. Crown Publishers, 419 Park 
Ave. S., New York. Pp. 320. $5.00. 

Goop Housexeerinc Coox Book (rev.), 
Dorothy B. Marsh, Editor. Rinehart, 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 760. $4.50. 


Circle #178 on coupon 
with the portable 
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Rose Recipes, Jean Gordon. Red Rose Pub- 
lications, Woodstock, Vt. Pp. 100. Paper, 
$1.50 (cloth $2.95). 

SAS Wortp-Wine Restaurant CooKpoox, 

Tue, Charlotte Adams. Random House, 457 

Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 298. $4.95. 


Dance, Drama, Music 

NeIcHBorHOOD Tue, Alice Lewis- 
hohn Crowley. Theatre Arts Books, 333 6th 
Ave., New York 14. Pp. 266. $5.00. 

One-Act Piays ror Younc Actors, John 
Murray. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 336. $3.95. 

Picrortat MANuAL oF BALLRroom DANcINe, 
A, A. H. Franks. Sportshelf, Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 180. $5.75. 

PLaytiME IN Sone (folk songs), Gladys Pit- 
cher. Music Publishers Holding Corp., 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 48. $3.50. 

Pointers ON Propucinc THE ScHoot 
Helen Louise Miller. Plays, Inc., 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston 16. Pp. 112. $2.95. 

Reset Sonecster, Tue, Manly Wade Wellman. 
Heritage Press, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 53. Paper, $2.00. 

Reuicious Drama 3 (modern morality plays), 
Marvin Halverson. Meridian Books, 12 E. 
22nd St., New York 10. Pp. 314. Paper, 
$1.45. 

Trapp Famity Sincers, Tue Story or, Maria 
Augusta Trapp. Dell, 750 3rd Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 352. $.50. 

UNpERSTANDING Topay’s THEATRE, Edward A. 
Wright. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. Pp. 178. Paper, $1.95. 

Wuat Musica Instrument ror Me? Jack 
Levine and Takeru lijima. Sterling Pub- 
lishing, 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 125. $2.95. 


Physical Fitness. Sports 


ATHLETIC TRAINING AND ConpiTIoninc, O. 
William Dayton. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10. Pp. 390. $6.00. 

ANGLERS AND Muscieneaps, Capt. Tom Gif- 
ford. E.P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New 
York 10.. Pp. 186. $4.50. 

BasEBALL’s UNFORGETTABLE Games, Joe 
Reichler and Ben Olan. Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 362. $5.50. 

BasKETBALL Tecunigue AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Packet, $1.00. 

BaskeTRALL Orrictatine, Bill Haaslow. Ron- 
ald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
92. $2.95. 

BASKETBALL FoR Boys, Chuck Orsborn and 
Marshall K. McClelland. Follett Publish- 
ing, 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 
Pp. 96. Paper, $1.00. 

Bic-Time Ben Olan, Editor. Hart 
Publishing, 74 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
192. Paper, $1.00. 

Boatinc: Rowinc, Canoemnc, Puntine. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, NY. 
Pp. 40. Paper, $.75. 

Boatine in America, Wm. Taylor McKeown, 
Editor. Ziff-Davis, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 246. $6.95. 

Bopy Burtptnc For SportsMEN AND 
LETES, Lou Ravelle. Sportshelf, Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 128. $3.25. 

Comp tete Kicxtnc Game, Tue, Mecuanics & 
Stratecy, Don Fuoss. Prentice-Hall, En 
glewood Cliffs, NJ. Pp. 303. $5.65. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF FisHiInc AND Hunrtine, 

' Tue, Byron Dalrymple. Permabooks, 630 

5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 324. $.35. 
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Future oF PLeasure Boatinc, Tue. Boating 
Associates, Box 426, Cambridge 39. Pp. 
157. Paper, $15.00. 

Macaztne’s Pro Pointers AND STROKE 
Savers, Charles Price, Editor. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 
253. $4.95. 

Gor Appicts on Parape, George Houghton. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N-Y. 
Unpaged. $4.25 

Guipe FoR THE Expert OuTBoarper, Bob 
Whittier. Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. Pp. 117. $2.95. 

Guwe To BoaTMANsHIp, SEAMANSHIP, AND 
Sare Boat Hanpiinc, Brandt Aymar and 
John Marshall. Chilton Co., 56th & Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 116. $2.95. 

Gute To Sarinc, Leonard Fowle. Chilton 
Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. 
Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Ice AND Rotter Skatinc. Sportshelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 40. Pa- 
per, $.75. 

INTRAMURAL Sports (3rd ed.), Pat Mueller 
and Elmer D. Mitchell. Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 443. $6.00. 

INTERNATIONAL FootsaLt Book For Boys, 
Tue, Stratton Smith, Editor. Sportshelf, 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 168. 
$3.75. 

LEARN OR TEACH AUSTRALIAN SWIMMING 
Metuops, Perce Russo, Frank Jordan, and 
Mary Matheson. Sportshelf, Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 62. $.25. 

Learninc To Swim Is Fun, Jack and Marilyn 
Ryan. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 80. $2.95. 

LEARNINs TO Ripe, Hunt, anp SHow, Gordon 
Wright. Doubleday, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 124. $2.95. 

TackLe Cuirmpine Tuts‘ Way, John Disley. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 127. $3.25. 

Track & Fretp Aruietics (5th ed.), George 
T. Bresnahan, W. W. Tuttle, and Francis 
X. Cretzmeyer. C. V. Mosby, 3207 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 538. $5.50. 

Track AND Frecp ror Boys, Payton Jordan 
and Marshall K. McClelland. Follett Pub- 
lishing, 1010. W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

TRAINING FOR Soccer, Walter Winterbottom. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 200. $5.00. 

Wuire-Warer Sport, Peter Dwight Whitney. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 117. $4.00. 

YACHTING witH Economy, Francis B. Cooke. 

St. Martin’s Press, 175 5th Ave., New York 

10. Pp. 190. $4.95. 


Youth 


OBSERVATION AND ANALYsiIs IN Devet- 
opMENT, J. Richard Suchman. Harcourt, 
Brace, 750 3rd Ave,, New York 17. Pp. 
276. Paper, $2.95. 

Questions Girts Ask, Tue, Marjorie Vetter 
and Laura Vitray. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 156. $2.95. 

Teen Ace Diet Book, Tue, Ruth West. Ban- 
tam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Pp. 180. $.35. 

Teenace Hatt or Fame, James A. Rhodes. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1720 E. 38th St., Indianapo- 
lis 6. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

VANISHING ADOLESCENT, THe, Edgar Frieden- 
berg. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 
8. Pp. 144. $2.95. 


Your May ee A Girtep Kuth 
Carson. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Your Cuitp Topay, Morton Edward, Editor. 

Perma Books, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 

Pp. 312. $.35. 


Magazine Articles 


Leapersuip, October 1960 
Gerontology and Recreational Services, Jay 
S. Shivers. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CATHOLIC YouTH 
Work, Fall 1960 
Using Science in the Youth Group, Earl 
Ubell. 
Parish Effort and Juvenile Delinquency, 
Floyd H. Agostinelli. 
Dynamics of Program, John P. Rutnick. 
Youth’s Stake in Mental Health, Edward 
Linzer. 
Arts anp Activities, November 1960 
Plastics Lead in New Directions (Part II: 
Jewelry), Thelma R. Newman. 
Embossing Paper and Metal, Patrick Gal- 
breath and Joseph W. Strother. 
Wire Sculpture Revisited, Harold J. Mc- 
W hinnie. 
The Collagraph—Another Crack at Print- 
Making, Monte B. DeGraw. 
Catno.ic Cuarities Review, September 1960 
Starting a Service for Teen-Age Boys, Wal- 
ter Suchowiecki. 
The Use of Drama for Interpreting Case- 
work, Rev. Robert E. Deegan. 
CHALLENGE, November 1960 
The Invisible Hand of Tax Exemption, Nor- 
man B. Ture. 
The Deluxe Economy Model (New Twists 
in Marketing), Stanley C. Hollander. 
Goop GoveRNMENT, October 1960 
Recreation Leaders Study Personnel Prob- 
lems, W. C. Sutherland. 
HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, Fall 1960 
Worcester Craft Center 
Montclair Museum Classes, Alta R. Turner. 
JOHPER, October 1960 
Physical Activity and the Older Adult, Ger- 
aldine B. Novotny and Donald P. Kent. 
Recreation Status for Later Life, Earle F. 
Zeigler. 
The White House Conference on Aging. 
NEA Journat, October 1960 
Special Section of Safety Education. 
Parents’, November 1960 
Creative Ability, Ruth and Edward Brecher. 
Youth Group Achievement Award Winners. 
What You Can Do About Delinquency, Gar- 
rett Oppenheim. 
Park MAINTENANCE, October 1960 
Ohio’s Road Side Rests, Wilbur J. Garmen- 
hausen. 
Ideas, Ideas, Ideas from Detroit’s Model 
Playgrounds, Frank Vaydik. 
Perroteum Topay, Fall 1960. 
A Call for Sanity (Interstate Highway Pro- 
gram), Joseph C. Ingraham. 
Scouting’s New Look. 
RECREATION FOR THE ILL AND HANDICAPPED, 
October 1960. 
Activity in Late Maturity, Adolf Haas, M.D. 
A Recreational Philosophy for the Severely 
Retarded, David Rosen. 
Instant Folk Dance Fun, Part II (for the 
mentally ill), Cy Grossman. 
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a menu for Playground Leadership 
Start with the time tested J. E. BurkeCompany 


) greatest safety combined with 


unmatched quality. Use none but the most 


creative 4 engineers for superior design. Man- 


ufacture with extra-heavy galvanized 


steel pipe. Add extra-heavy certified malle- 
® 
able iron fittings. ey) Assemble with 


J. E. Burke exclusive inter-lock 


construction. Top it off with weatherproof 


children of your community. You'll know they 


have the best. oe 


baked enamel colors and “diel to the 


J.E.BURKE COMPANY 


Fond DuLac, Wisconsin New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Write for your Free 56 page catalog; 
J. E. BURKE Co., Dept. A, Box 986, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Desirable inset design found only on the highest cost tournament model. Because of auto- 

mated production methods, available for the first time at popular prices. 

Oversize 3” hi shaped frame is grooved to receive table top. Ends splintering, chipping, 
and handling damage. Adds longevity and permanence. Table in 2 halves with 8 sturdy 
tubular metal legs. Flat green finish. 

J721: Table only with 4%” top and 3” frame. Weight 110 Ibs. 

J731: Table only. Quality %4” top, 2” hi standard frame, weight 75 Ibs. 

3750: ROLL-A-WAY ACCESSORY FOR ABOVE UNITS. Weight 5 Ibs. 

Easy to set up or move — indoors or out. Steel carriage has 3° free-rolling wheels. 

2 IN 1 SALE — Roll-A-Way accessory plus a quality %, masonite 5° x 9’ table with 2" wood frame. 

3742: Weight 75 Ibs. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


TABLE TENNIS SETS 

Want to play a better game? 
Use the finest and latest 
equipment! All sets include 
virtually unbreakable Hi- 
Impact marbelite paddles 
with special shaped non-slip 
grips and piped rubber faces. 
Heavy metal posts clamp rig- 
idly to table. Net tension con- 
trolled by simple adjustment 


PRESTIGE TABLE TENNIS 
TABLES FOR HOME 
OR INSTITUTION 


Officially approved. Replaceable %4”’ plastic 
oated exterior panel in flat finish is set 
inside rust-proof heavy steel frame. Elimi- 
nates warp and shields board edges. Eight 


of locking slide bar. Unique Permo-Wall-Pac 
#. @oubles as a wall rack and equipment stor- 
age containers. 

3800: 4 paddies with wound leather 
grip, heavy adjustable giant posts, strong 
mesh net with slip-on metal sleeves, 4 balls, 
book of rules, Permo-Wall-Pac. 


1%” rust-proof steel legs, double braced 
Designed for years of rugged play. 
J10: Weight 145 Ibs. 
J700: Massive, steel, Easi-fold chassis holds table as described above. 
Counter-weighted for one person effortless set-up. Rolls on ball bearing casters. 
Action-ready with built-in net. Weight 160 Ibs. 


3804: 4 paddies, Jr. Giant adjust- 
able posts, metal-end heavy mesh net, 4 f 
balls, book of rules, Permo-Wall-Pac. ! 

3808: 4 paddies, official metal ex- 
tension posts, 66° tie net, 3 balls, book of 
rules, Permo-Wall-Pac. 


CAROM POOL 


‘Official full size 36” x 51” bumper field 
and equipment. Combines thrilling action 
with the skill of billiards. Live-action bump- 
ers, leg levellers, two 48” cues, 24%” balls, 
bal chalk, book of rules. 

590; Deluxe model, oak frame and sides, 100% wool billiard 

cloth playing surface. Weight 80 Ibs. 
3655: Economy model, sined oak finish cabinet, felt covered 

playing surface. Weight 60 Ibs. 


INDUSTRIES, CORP. 


F.0.B. New York factory or warehouse. No C.0.D.'s. monies 
Allow 14 days for shipment. te 


POKER VASLES 
Dealer's choice, players’ preference, in oc- 
tagonal tables that seat 8 in comfort! Furni- 


ture finish hardwood frames and chip. racks 
are alcohol and stain resistant, Bight molded 
bakelite separators act Ways.and 
class holders. Sturdy hardware anchors, es 
folding legs. Green felt playing ‘surface. 
j900: jumbo oversize 54° model. Reverse side of playing surface pad is 
plastic covered for dining or serving. Complete Wain gis) type chip rack covers. 
Sturdy black legs. Weight 80 Ibs. 
j905. 48° deluxe table heavy oak framey tapered black tubular legs. 
910: 48 economy model, 8 masonite Chip tacks, foldiny legs, weight 


Weight 60 ibs 
35 Ibs. 
915. Convertible top for 48" table (must Be erdered with tabie). 


| FOLD AND ROLL TABLE PLUS... \ 
ROLL-A-WAY ACCESSORY 
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and rules. 


ADULT FOLDING POOL TABLES 


Your home will be the most popular in the neighborhood with this 1960 newly designeg 
Superior table. Patterned after regulation models in appearance and construction. Frame, 
sides, and pedestal legs are made from natural finish, solid lumber. Other features include 
¥%,"’ thick Formium particle bed with metal bracing, gum rubber cushions, molded pockets 
and liners, individual ball scoops, tunnel ball return, heavy-duty folding leg hardware. Wrench 
operated adjusters level to any floor. All units include balls, cues, molded triangle, chalk, 


5600: Full size 8’ model, height 31’. Functional and attractive aluminum Convertible Table Top — In the wink of an eye you can transform your pool 

tj clad frame. Massive walnut sides and legs, regulation aluminum forged pockets table to a multi-purpose top suitable for table tennis, dining, buffet, trains, etc. 

with molded ball scoops, wool billiard cloth, reinforced pedestal legs, four 57” simply by attaching this sturdy, portable, green painted 5’ x 9’ top. Seats 18. 
' inlaid cues with full size 214’ turned balls, weight 300 Ibs. 300: Deluxe convertible Ye” thick top, weight 85 Ibs. 
ye JOA: Economy convertible ¥/,,’’ hardboard top, weight 70 Ibs. 
f 4601: Full size 8’ model, height 31’’, limed oak finish, high impact molded Billiard Conversion — Six easy to assemble live action rails convert your 
P pockets, quality billiard felt, 2-52’ inlaid cues, 24%” turned balls, weight 275 Ibs. pool table to billiards. Complete with one white and two red balls. 
3 JBB: Deluxe billiard conversion for adult or family pool tables (Specify 
‘ : 7’ model, height 31”, limed oak finish, high impact molded pockets, table model). 

quality bitttard felt, 2- 52” inlaid cues, 2°’ turned balis, weight 220 Ibs JBBA: Billiard conversion for teen pool tables (Specify table model). 


FAMILY POOL TABLES 


: Sturdy, solidly constructed, budget models designed for 
3} aoe of active play. Combines many of the best fea- 

\ ures of expensive units such as broad wood frame, 
um rubber cushions, solid lumber sides with decora- 
ive metal molding, realistic molded pockets and liners, 
wrench operated leg leveliers, and wood pane! pedestal 
legs. Bed of 42’ thick, metal reinforced formium particle 
board, modern limed oak finish. Set includes 2%° 
molded balis, 2-52’ cues, molded triangle, chalk, and 


rules. 
3610: 8’ Model, height 31’, weight 190 Ibs. 
3615: 7’ Model, height 31”, weight 165 Ibs. 


JUNIGR POOL TABLES 


just like Dad’s; give Junior the thrill of his 
life! Handsome foiding tables in natural wood 
finish have all the realism of large ones. Set 
includes balls, cues, triangles, and rules. 

3641: 5’ Model, height 30’. Leg lev- 
ellers, covered cushions, 2-48’ cue es, 
molded balis, weight 65 Ibs. 


3642: 28” x 50”, height 30°, leg lev- 
ellers, 2-36’' cues, 1% balls, weight 45 Ibs. 


3643: 24” x 45” — 29”, 2-38” 
cues, 14%" bails, weight 30 Ibs. 


7 TEEN POOL TABLE 
WITH PROFESSIONAL 
BALL AND SIX CUE 
WALL RACK 


3635: FREE custom molded 
wall rack with handsome, 
large 7’ Superior Teen table 
built in the manner of hi- 
cost models. Contains many 
important featurés such as 
sturdy pedestal legs, natural 
finish 6’ high sides, gum 
cushions, and individually molded pockets and liners. 
Special heavy 12°’ bed, metal braced. Two 48” cues, 
2¥e" molded balls, weight 125 Ibs. 


3630: 2 for 1 offer as above but 8 | 
weight 145 Ibs. sabes: 


JCBR: Professional Ball and six cue wall 
rack only. 


INDUSTRIES, COR 


F.0.B. New York factory or warehouse. No C.0.D.’s. 
Allow 14 days for shipment. 
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A Pretty Girl - 1 
Abide With Me - 1 
Ac-cent -tchuate the Positive - 2 
Ach du Liber Augustine - 1 
A Dreamers Holiday - 2 
After the Ball - 1 - 1* 
After You've Gone - 1 

in -2 
Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life - 2-4* 
A Hunting We Will Go - i 
A Good Girl is Hard to Find - 1 
Alabammy Bound - 1 
Alexander's Ragtime Band - 2 
Alice Blue Gown - 1 
All Aboard for Bianket Bay - 1 
All Alone - | 
All for One @ One for All - 1 
All God's Chillun Got Wings - 2 
All of Me - 1! 
All the Things You Are - 1 
All Thru the Night - 1 
Aloha Oh - 1 
Alone - 2 
Almost Like Falling in Love - 2 
Aloutte - 1 
Always - 1 
A Melody from the Sky - 2 
America - 1 1* 
America the Beautiful - 1 
Am I Blue 
Among My Souvenirs - 2 
Amor - 2 
Anchors Aweigh - 1 
Angela Mia - 2 
Annie Doesn't Live Here Anym. - 1 
Annie Laurie - 
Annie Rooney - 1 - 1* 
Anniversary Song - 1 
Anniversary Waltz - 2 
An Orchid To You - 2 
Any Bonds Today - 2 
Any Little Girl - 2 
A Perfect Day - 1 - 1* 
A Pretty Girl - 1 
April Showers - 2 
Are You From Dixie - 1 
Are You Lonesome Tonight - 1 
Army Air Corps - 1 
Around the Corner - 2 
Around the Mulberry Bush - 2 
A Russian Lullaby - 1 
A Smile Will Go A Long Way - 1 
Asleep in the Peep - 2-4° 
A Son of God's Country Am I - 2 
As Time Goes By - 2 
At Dawning - 2 


Feather in the Breeze - 2 
Fight on Pennsylvania - 1 
First Nowell - 1 

Fit as a Fiddle - 2 

Five Feet Two - 1 

Flow Gently Sweet Afton - 1 
For He's A Jolly Good Fellow - 1-1* 
Follow the Swallow - 1 

For Me & My Gal - 1 

Forty Second Street - 2 
Frankie & Johnny - 1 - 2v 
Frere Jacques - 1 

Frivolous Sal - 1 

From the Vine - Grape - 2 
Full Moon & Empty Arms - 1 
Pun & Fancy Free - 2 
Puniculi-Punicula - 1 


Gal in Calico - 2 

Galway Bay - 2 

Gay Caballero - 2 

Gee But It's Great etc. - 1-1* 
Gimme A Little Kiss - 1 
Gypsy Sweetheart - | 

Girl in Little Green Hat - 2 
Girl of My Dreams - | 

Git on Board Little Chillun - 2 
Give My Regards to B'way - | 
God Bless America - | 

Goin Home 

Golden Earrings - 2 

Goin Fishin - 2 

Good, Good Good - 2 

Good Morning Mr. Zip - 1 
G-Bye Broadway H.F -1 
G-Bye Little Girl - 1 
Goodnight Irene - 1-2¥ 

Good Night Ladies - 1-1* 
G-Nite, Lovely Little Lady - 2 
Goodbye My Lady Love - I 
G-Nite My Love - 2 

G-Nite Neighbor - 1 

G-Nite Sweetheart - 1 

Go Feather Your Nest - 2 
Goody - Goody - 2 

Go, U. Northwestern - 1 
Grandfather's Clock - 2 
Guilty - 2 


Hail Hail 1-1* 

Hail Columbia - | 

Hair Gold, Eyes Blue - 1-3v 
Hallelujah - | 

Hand Me - Walking Cane - 2 
Happy Days Are Here Again - 2 
Hark Herald Angels Sing - 1-4v 


SONGS AMERICA SINGS 


Barnacle Bill (Special) - 6v 
Battle Hymn Republic - 1 


- Beautiful Dreamer - | 


Beautiful Lady (Pink Lady) - 2 
Beautiful Lady in Blue - 2 
Beautiful Ohio - 2 

Because 


Be Kind to y Web Ft Friends - 2 
Beli Bottom Trousers - 2 
Be My Baby Bumble Bee - 2 


. Bie Mir Bist Du Schon - 2 


Beigian Rose - 1 
Believe Me If etc., - 1 
Bells of St.Mary - 2 


. Be My Love -2 
. Mesarme Mucho - 2 
. Best Things in Life - 1 


Betty Cu-Ed - 2 


. Bicycle For Two - 1 


Blue Skies - 1 

Body & Soul - 2 

Boola Boola - 2 

Boots & Saddles - 2 

Bowery - 1-1* 

Boy of Mine - 1-4* 

Break the News to Mother - | 
Brighten the Corner - 1 
Broadway Rythm - 2 

Brother John - 1 

Buckle Down Buck Private - 2 


2x2-50c PER SLIDE CARDBOARD 
3%x4 — $1.00 


i 


7 


I'm A Dreamer - 1 
I'm Dreaming of White Xmas - 1 
I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles - | 
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. Buttons & Bows -2 

. Button Up Your Overcoat - 2 
Bye Bye Blues - 1 

. By the Sea - 1-1° 
By the River St. Marie - 2 
Bye Bye Blackbird - 1 

. By the Light Silvery Moon - 1 


. Cassions Go Rolling Along - 1 

. California Here I Come - 1 
Campbells Are Coming - 1 
Camptown Races - 1 
Candy & Cake - 2 
Can Anyone Explain - 2 
Can't Help Loving That Man - 2 
Can't You Hear Me Calling - | 
Carioca - 1 
Carolina in Morning - 1 
Carolina Moon - 1 
Carolina's Calling Me - 1 
Carry Me Back to Lone Prairie - 1 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny - 1 
Carry On -2 

. Casey Jones -1 
Cecilia - 1 
Chasing Rainbows - 1 
Cheek to Cheek - 1 - 2v 

. Charmaine - 1 
Cheerful Little Earful - 2 
Cherie - 2 
Chinatown - 1 
Chice - 1 
Ciribribee - 1 
Clementine - 1 - 3v - 1* 
Cocktails for Two-1 

. Collegiate - 1 
Columbia the Gem - 1 
Come, All Ye Faithful - 1-2* 
Come Back to Erin - 1 - 2v 

. Come Back to Erin, Mona Darlin - 2 

J ine - 1 

Comin In On Wing & Prayer - 1 
Come On Down South - 1 
Comrades - 1 
Come Thou Almighty King - 1 
Comin Thru the Rye - 1 
Constantinople - 1 

. Cornell (Alma Mater) - 1 


Daddy Won't Buy Me Bow Wow - 1 
Daisy Bell - 1-2° 
Danny Boy - 2 


MOUNTS —GLASS 75c EACH 


PER SLIDE 


I'm in the Mood for Love - 2 

I'm Just Wild About Mary - | 

I'm Looking Over 4 Leaf Clover - | 
I'm Marching Home to You - 2 

I'm Nobody's Baby - 1 

I'm Singing in the Rain - 1 

I'm Sitting on Top of World - 1 

I'm Sorry | Made You Cry - | 

In a Little Spanish Town - | 


Is ht True About Dixie 
Isle of Capri - 2 
Is you Is or Is you Ain't - 2 
I Saw Stars - 2 
I Still Get a Thrill - 1 
I Surrender Dear - 2 
It Ain't Gonna Rain no More - 2 
It All Depends on You - 2 
It Came Upon Midnight Clear - 1-3v 
It Had to be You - 1 
It Happened in Monterey - 2 
Isn't Pair -2 
It Might As Well Be Spring - 2 
It's a Big Wonderful World - 1 
It's Always Fair Weather - 1 
. It's A Good Day - 1 
R's A Grand Old Flag - 1 
R's A Grand Night for Simzing - 1 
It's A Most Unusual Dey - 2 
It's A Sin to Tell A Lie - 1 
It's Been A Long Long Time - 1 
It's Delightful TB Married - 1 
R was So Beautiful - 2 
I Understand - 2 
I Used To Love You - 2 
I've Been Working on RR - 1-1* 
I've Got a Feeling I'm Falling - 2 
I've Got My Love TKM Warm - 2 
I've Got Sixpence - 3 
1 Want a Girl, etc., - 1-1* 
1 Was Seeing Nellie Home - 1 
I Want to be Happy - 1 
I Wish I Had Old Girl Bk Again - 2 
I Wonder What's Become of Sally - 
I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now - 


Darktown Strutters Ball - } 
Daughter Rosie O'Grady - | 
Dear Heart & Gentle People - 2 
Dearie Do You Remember - 2 
Dear Old Girl - 1 
Dear Old Pal - | 
Deep In My Heart - | 
Deep in Heart of Texas - 2 
Diane - 1 
Did You Ever See A Dream - 2 
Did Your Mother Come From Ireland -2 
Dinah - 2 
Dixie - 1 
Does Your Heart Beat for Me - | 
Doin What Comes Naturally - 1-2v 
Don't Fence Me In - 2 
Don't Give Up Ship - | 
Down Among Sheltering Palms - 1 
Don't Sit Under Apple Tree - 1-2v 
Doodle De Doo - | 
. Down by Old Mili Stream - 1-2° 
Down by the (Rebus) Ill. & Col. - 4* 
. Down by the Riverside - 2 
Down in Jung’e Town - 
Down in the Valley - 1! 
Down Where Wurtz. Flows - i 
Doxology - 1 
Do You Ever Think of Me - 1 
Dream - 1 
Drifting & Dreaming - | 
Drink To Me Only with Thine Eyes -1 
Duke U. Fight Song - 1 
. Duke U. Blue & White) - 2 


. Easter Parade - 2 

. Bast Side, West Side - 1-1* 

. EB) Rancho Grande - 2 

. Embraceable You - 1 
Empty Saddles - 2 
Enjoy Yourself - 2 
Everybody's Doing It - 2 
Everybody Loves My Baby - 1 
Every Little - 1 
Everything is Peaches Down Ga. -1 
Everywhere You Go - 1 

. Exactly Like You - 2 

. Byes of Texas - i 


. Pair Harvard -2 

. Falling in Love Again - 2 

. Palling in Love with Someone - 1 
194b. Falling in ~ (ill & Col) - 4* 
195. Parmer in the Dell - 2 
195d. Farmer in the Dell (1 & Col) - 10* 
196. Pare the Well, Annabelle - 2 


ge 


Jingle Belis - 1-1* 
Johnson Rag - 2 
Joy to the World - 1 
. Juanita - 1 
June in January - 2 
June Night - 1 
Just a Cottage Small - 1 
Just a Love Nest - 1 
Just a Memory - 1 
Just Around the Corner - 1 
. Just a Song at Twilight ~- 1-1* 
Just an Echo - 1 
Just Because - 1 
K-k-k-Katy - 
Kammenoi Ostrow - 2 
Keep Your Sunny Side Up - 1 
Keep the Home Fires Burning - 1 
Kentucky Babe - 1 
Killarney - 1 
King for a Day «2 
Kiss in the Dark - 1 
Kiss Me Again - 2-2° 


Lady Play Your Mandolin - 2 
- La Cucararacha - 1 
Last Night | Was Dreaming - 1 
Last Rose of Summer - 1 
Last Roundup - 2 
Laugh Clown Laugh - 2 
Lawd You Made the Night - 2 
Lazy Bones - 2 
Let A Smile Be Umbrella - 1 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart - 1-1* 
Let's Pall in Love - 2 
Let's Have Another Cup Coffee - | 
Let Snow - 2 
Let's Sing Like Birdies - 1 
Let Rest World Go By - 1 
Life Just a Bowl of Cherries - 1 
Lights Out - 1 
Lili Marlene - 1 
Lily of the Valley - 1 
inda - 2 
Linger a While - 1 
Listen to Mocking Bird - 1 & lv 
Little Brown Jug - 1 
Little Grey Home - West - 2 
Little Liga Jane - 1-2v 
Little Lost Child - 1 
Little Red Schoolhouse - 1 
- Loch Lomand - 1 


- 48th St., N.Y. 36, 


+ 
4: 
At Sundown - 1 93 = Dark Eyes - 2 ae 
A Tisket A Taske: - 1 99) 
Auf Weidersehn (Hive Paradise) - | 100 183 
Auf Weidersehn, My Dear - 2 101 186 
Auld Lang Syne - 102 158 
Aunt Rhody - 2 10) 198 
Avalon - 1 104 
A You're Adorable - 2 10 158 
10 Baby Face - 1 1 160 y 
10a Baggage Coach Aheud - ped, 
Bali Bali - 2 162 i 
12 Ballerina - 2 be 163 4] 
13 Band Played On - 1 
Banks of the W: 1 il 168 
17 il 168 
18 169 
19 11g 170 
19a 114 170 
20 Because You're You - 1 171 
21 Bedelia - 1 us 172 4 
Begin the Beguine - 3 122 174 
25 123 175 2 
26 124 17 
27 = = 
28 126 177 ey 
29 12" 178 
30 9 180 ve 
130 
32 131 181 
132 
133 183 Pe. 
34a Billy Boy - 2 134 184 
35 Bird in G.ided Cage - 1 = 185 4 
36 Blue Bell 1 186 
37 Blue Hawaii - 2 187 
38 Blue Moon - 2 138 187 het 
5 39 Blue Rice Mts. Va. - 1 139 188 ei 
40 Blue Room - 2 188. 
40a 140 189 
40t 141 190 
41 142 191 
42 143. Crazy People - 2 $ 
43 144. Crying for the Carolinas - 2 a it 
4 145. Cuanto Le Gusta - 2 Fen 
45 146. Cuddle Up - 1 
“ 147. Curse of Aching Heart - 1 > f 
47 48 
48 149 
49 150 tes 
197 247a. Harrigan - 1 299 346a.Ja 
198 248. Has Anybody Seen Kelly? - 1 299a 347. tag 2 oe 
= Working -2 347a. Jeannie With Light Brown Hair - 1 
201 250a. Heart of My Heart - 302 
202 251. He'd Have To Get Under - 2 303 350 be 
202a 251a. Hello My Baby - | 304 351 
- 203 252. Here Comes Cookie - 2 305 352 ve “ 
204 253. Here Comes the Navy - 1 306 352 ae 
*: 205 254. Here Comes the Showboat - 2 307. Indiana - 1 353 aS. 
206 Here Comes the Sun - 2 308. Indian Love Call - 1 354 pal 
206a Hi Diddle Diddle - 1 309. In My Merry Oldsmobile - 1 385 oo 
207 Hinky Dinky Parlee Vous - 310. Im the Evening by Moonlight - 1 355 
208 Home - 2 311. In the Gloaming - 1 356 am 
rr 209 Home on the Range - 1 312. In the Shade Apple Tree - 1 357 ee 
3 we 
210 Sweet Home - 1-1 312b.Inthe (Rebus) Ml & Col - 4° 357 
21 . 313. In the Good Old Summertime - 1 358 pe 
Boy - 2 313b. Inthe & Col) - 4° 359 
22 me Tonight - 1 314. loway - 1 36( } 
] 213 re Things Gloca Morra - 2 3i4a.1 Only Want Buddy not Sweetheart - 1 361 i 
: . 214 is the Ocean - | 315. Ireland Must Be Heaven - 1 361 ; 
215 ylAm-1 316 362 
é 215a ‘a Gonna Keep ‘em on Farm -2 317 363 r 
216 318 364 
as t Got Nobody - 1 319 365 t 
218 "t Do That Sum - 1 320 
219 t Give You Anything but - 1 $21 366 } 7 
220 322 367 
221 323 368 
222 324 369 ae 
223 325 37¢ 
224 326 371 
225 327 372 
226 328 373 fe 
227 328: 374 
2 228 2 329 375 RSS: 
229 330 376 
23¢ 331 377 
231 331 378 
+, 233 est Dream - 1 333 380 
234 Music - 2 333 380 
fF: 235 nm Love with You - 1 3334 381 ri 
236 in Apple B T - 1-1* 334 382 
237 335 383 
238 y Dreams - | 336 384 bt. 
239 Kathleen - | 337 365 
f 240 338 386 
339 387 
241 ty 340 388 
i 242 I Miss My Swiss - 1 341 389 "i 
243 I'm an Old Cowhand - 1-3v 242 390 i] 
244 I'm Begineing To See Light - 2 343 91 +f | 
345 
= 
Vee 
| { 


610. 


629 
636. 


$30a. 


Loveliest Night of Year - 2 


. Ma, He's Making Eyes at Me - | 
Madelon - 1 


Mmselle [rom Armentiers - | 


: Manhattan Serenade - 2 


Man on Flying Trapeze ~ 1-i* 
Mama Loves Papa - 2 


Marching Along Together - 1 
Marching Thru Georgia - | 


. Margie -1 
. Marie -1 
. Marine Hymna - 1 


Marseliaise - 2 


Mary's Grand Old Name - i 
Massa's in Cold Cd Ground - 


. Maybe - 1 


Mean to Me - 2 


. Me & My Shadow - | 


Meet Me in St. Louis - 1 


. Meet Me Tonite - Dreamland - 
. Melancholy Baby - 1 


. Merry Widow Waltz - 1 


Mexicali Rose - | 
Michigan College Song - 
Mighty Lak A Rose - 2 
Million Dollar Baby - 2 


. Mimi -2 


Side by Side - 2 

Silent Night - 1-2v 

Silver Threads Among Gold - 
Sioux City Sue - 2 

Sipping Cider Thru Straw ~ 


. Skip to my Lou - 2 


Sleep - 1 
Sleepy Time Down South - 2 


Sometimes I'm Happy - | 
Somewhere over the Rainbow - | 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling - 2 


. Stare of a Summer Night - | 
. Star Spangled Banner - 1-4* 


Steamboat Bill - 1 


. Sunshine of Your Smile - 1-2v 
628a. 1 


Swanee - 

Sweet Adeline - 1-1* 

Sweet Genevieve - | 
Sweetest Story Ever Told - | 


48Ba 


SEND FOR LIST 


Minnie the Moocher - 2-2v 
Mississippi - | 
Mississippi Mud - 2 
Missouri Waltz - | 

Molly O 

Moonlight & Roses 1 
Moonlight Bay - 1 
Moonlight on the Colorado - 
Moonlight on Ganges - ! 
Moon over Miam q 
Mother - | 

Mother Machree - | 

Music Goes Round & Round - 2 
Music, Music, Music - 2 

My Blue Heaven - | 

My Bonnie - | 

My Buddy - | 

My Foolish Heart - 2 

My Gal Sal - 

My Heart Stood Still - 1 

My Hero 1-2" 

My ideal - | 

My Little Buckeroo - 1-2v 

My Little Girl - | 

My Man - 2 

My Mother was a Lady - ! 

My Mother's Eyes - 2 

My Old Kentucky Home - 1-1* 
My Sweetheart's Man in Moon 
My Time is Your Time - 1 
My Wife's Gone to Country - 1 
My Wild Irish Rose - 1 

My Wonderful One - I 


Neapolitan Nights - 2 

Night @ Day 

Nita Junita - 2 

Notre Dame (Victory Song) - | 
Notre Dame (Fighting Song) - 2 
No, No, },000 Times Nx l6v 


. Now's Time to Fall in Love - 2 
. New York University - 2 


Of Thee 1 Sing Baby - 2 

Oh By Gosh - 2 

Oh Dem Golden Slipper - 1 
Oh How I Miss You Tonight - | 
Oh Johnny - | 

Oh My Papa - | 

Oh How I Hate to Get Up - 2 
Ohio State University - | 
Oh Katharina - | 

Oh Mama - Sv & 6v 

Oh Marie - 1 


. Oh Susana - 1-1* 


2x2 SLIDES ()ILLUSTRATED & 
3'%x4 — $1.50 


. Sweet Sue - 2 


Sweet Violets - i-lv 
Swinging on a Star - 3-2v 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot - 
Syracuse University Song - 


Take Me Out to Ball Game - | 
Take My Lips - 2 
Ta Ra Ra Boom De Ay - | 


. Tavern in the Town - | 


Tea for Two - 2 
Tell Me Pretty Maiden - 2 


Tell Me Why Nights Are Lonesome - 1 


Ten Little Fingers - 2 
Tenting Tonight - } 

That Old Gang of Mine - 1 
That's Amore - 2 

That's an Irish Lullaby - 2 
I Need You I 


That's My Weakness Now 2 
That's Peggy O'Neil 
That's Where My Money Goes - 


That Wonderful Mother Mine - 1 


The Aba Daba Honey 
The Bear Wer yuntain 
The Bive Tai! Fly 

The Flower That Blo yom Spring 
The More We Get | 
The Night is Yo 2 


Little Town Bethlehem - 


i 


i 


The Night Wa ands For Love - 2 
The Old Fiag never thd Ground - 
-2 


The One Rose Left in My Heart 


There's a Girl in Heart Maryland - 1 


There's a Long Long Trail - 1 
There's an Old Spinning Wheel 
There's a Smal! Hotel - 2 


There's Something About a Soldier - 2 


The Sheik of Araby - 1 
The Song is Ended - 2 


The Waltz You Saved for Me - 1 
The-Way You Look Tonight - 1 


The World is Waiting Sunrise - 
There's Yes in Your Eyes - 1 
They Called it Ireland - 2 


They Didn't Believe Me - 2 


i 


-2 


. The Sweetest Story Ever Told - 1 


. They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree - 2 


They're Either Too Young or Old - 2 


They Say Falling in Love is Won 
Thine Alone - 2 

Thinking of You - 2 

This is the Army Mr. Jones - 2 
This is My Lucky Day - | 

Three Blind Mice - 1-1* 

Three Little Words - 2 

Three O'Clock in Morning - i 
Throw Another Log on Fire - 1 
Throw Him Down McClosky - 


. Tieo Tico - 4 


688a. Tiger Rag - 


-1 


OF PARODIES. 


Number after Song — denotes number of slides to chorus 


Oh What a Pal Was Mary - 1 
494. Oh You Beautiful Doll - 1 

495. Old Black Joe - 1 

496. Old Folks at Home - 1-1* 

497. Olid Gray Mare - 1-1* 

498. Old King Cole - 2 

499. Old Man River - 2 

500. Old MacDonzid fiad a Farm - | 
501. Old New York University - 1 
502. Old Oaken Bucket - 1 

503. Old Rugged Cross - i 

504. On Brave Army Team - 1 

505. Only Make Believe - | 

506. On a Sunday Afternoon - 1 

507. One Alone - 1 

508. One Night of Love - 2 

509. Only a Rose - 1 

510. On Atchison, Topeka, Santa Fe - 2 
511. On the Old Fall River Line - | 
512. On Our Way (Infantry Song) - 1 
513. On the Road to Mandalay - 1 
514. On Sunny Side Street - 2 
5i4a.On Top of Old Smoky - 1-1Iv 
515. Onward Christian Soldiers - 1 
516. On Wisconsin - 1 

517. On a Slow Boat to China - 2 
518. © Sole Mio - 2 

519. Over There - 2 


520. Pack Up Your Troubles - 1 
52). Pagan Love Song - 1 

522. Paper Doll - 2 

523. Paris in the Spring - 2 

523a. Partners Again - 1 

524. Peg Of My Heart - 1 

524a. Pennies From Heaven - | 

525. Pistol Packin Mama - 1 

525a. Play Fiddle Play - } 

526. Play Gypsy Play - 1 

527. Please Go "Way Let Me Sleep - 
528. Polly Wolly Doodle - 1 

529. Pony Boy - 1 

530. Pop Eye the Sailor - 1 

531. Pop Goes the Weasel - 1 

532. Poor Butterfly - 2 

633. Pretty Baby - 1 

534. Pretty Mickey - | 

535. Prisoner's Song - | 

535a. Puppy Love - 2 

536. Put on your Old Grey Bonnet - 1-1*-2* 
537. Put Your Arms Around Me - 1 


538. Ragtime Cowboy J 
539. Rambling Wreck tel Tech) - 1 


EACH 


689. Till the End of Time - 2 
690. Till the Sand the Desert - 1 
691. Till We Meet Again - 1 

692. Time on My Hands - 2 

693. Tipperary - 1 

693a. Tip Toe to the Tulip - 1 
693b. Tit Willow - 1 

693c. Today is Monday - 1 

694. To Each His Own - 2 

695. Too Fat Polka - 2 

696. Together - 1 

697. Too-Reloo-ra ~ 1 

697a. Toot Toot Tootsie - i 

698. Toyland - 1 

699. Trail of Lonesome Pine - i 
6992. Trail the Eagle (Boy Scouts) - 1 
700. Tramp Tramp Tramp - 1 
701. Trees i 

702. Trolley Song 

703. Turkey in the Straw - 1 

704. Two Cigarettes in the Dark - 2 
705. Two Hearts in 3/4 Time - 1 
706. Two Little Girls in Blue - 1 


708. Utah (Redskins Yell) -1 


710. Vagabond Lover - 2 
Tll. Valencia - 2 
712. Victory Polka - 2 


713. Wabash Blues - 1 

714. Wabash Moon - i 

715. Wagon Wheels - 2 

716. Wah-hoo -2 

716a. Waiting at the Church - | 

717. Waiting for Rob't E. Lee - 1 

718. Wait Till Sun Shines Nellie - 1-1* 
718. Walkin My Baby Back Home - 2 

720. Washington & Lee (Col. Song) - 2 

721. Was That the Human Thing To Do - 2 
722. Way Down Yonder in New Orleans - 2 
723. Wearin of the Green - 1-2v 

724. We Won't Be Home Till Morning - 1 
725. What Do You Do i: Infantry - 1 -4v 
726. What's Matter with Father - 1 

727. What'll I Do - 1 

728. What is this Thing Called Love - 

729. When day is Done - 2 

729a.When Frances Dances with Me - | 
730. When Good Fellows Get 

731. When Irish Eyes are Smiling - 1 

732. When I Grow Too Old to Dream - 1 
732a.When its Springtime in Rockies - 1 
733. When Johnny Comes Marching Home - 1 
734. When I Lost You - 1 

735. When My Baby Smiles at Me - 1 

736. When Moon Comes Over Mountain - 
737. When You Were Sweet 16 - 1 

738. When You & | Were Young Maggie - | 


COLORED $1.00 EACH 


Ramona - | 
.Red River Valley - 2 
Red Sails - 2 


345. Rhyme Song - 2 

Ricochet Romance - 2 

546. Rings on My Fingers - i-2* 

S47. Rio Rita - 1 

348. River of Golden Dreams - | 
S49. River Stay ‘Way From My Door - 2 
550. Roamin in the Gloamin - i 

551. Roar Lion Roar (Columbia) - | 
552. Rock-A-Bye Baby - | 

553. Rock of Ages - 1 

554. Rosalie - i 

555. Rosary - | 

556. Rose Marie - | 

557. Rose of No Man's Land - 1 

558. Roces of Picardy - 1 

559. Rose of Washington Square - 2 
5582. Round Her Neck She Wore Yiw Rbn -2 
560. Row Row Row Your Boat - 1-1* 
560a.Row Row Row - | 

561 Rudolph Red Nosed Reindeer - 2 
562 Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown - | 
563. Rum & Coco Cola - I-lv 

564. Russian Lullaby - 1 


564a. Sailing Sailing - 1 
565. Santa Claus Coming To Town - 


568. Say It Isn't So - 2 
569. Say It With Music - 1 

570. Schnit Zellbank - 1* (Round) 
571. School Days - 1-1* 

572. Secret Love - | 

573. Semper Paratus - 2 (Marines) 
574. Seems Like Old Times - 2 

575. Sentimental Journey - 2 

576. Shanty in Old Shanty Town - 1 
577. She Didn't Say Yes - 2 

578. She'll Be Comin Round M. 1-2-1* 
579. She May Have Seen Better Days - 1 
580. She's More to be Pitied - 1 
580a.She's Daughter Rosie O'Grady - 
581. Shine - 1 

582. Shine on Harvest Moon - | 
582a.Shoo Fly D.B. Me - 

583. Shorten’ Bread - 

584. Show Me Way to Go Home - 1 
584a.Sibony - | 


738a.When You're a Long Way from Home - 1 
739. When You're Smiling - 1 

740. When Your Hair Turned Silver - 1 
740a.When Your Old Wedding Ring W.N. -1 
741. When You Wish Upon a Star - 1 

742, When You Wire a Tulip - 1 

743. Where Do We Go from Here? - 1 

144. Where Do You Worka John? - 2 

745. Where Has My Little Dog Gone? - 1 
746. Where the Bive of the Night - 1 

747. Where the River Shannon Flows - 1 
748. While Strolling Thru the Park - 1 


751. Whistle While You Work - 2 

752. Who's Afraid Big Bad Wolf - 1 

753. Who's Sorry Now - 1 

14. Who Threw Overalls Mrs. Murphy's Ch. -1 
755. Why Do { Love You? - 1 

756. Why Was I Born? 

757. Won't You Wait Till Cows Come Home - 2 
758. Will You Love Me in December - 1 

759. Winter - 2 

760. Winter Wonderland - 2 


766. Yes We Have No Bananas - 1 


You Always Hurt One You Love - 1 
770. You Are Too Beautiful - 2 
TT1. You Ane My Lucky Star - 1 
772. You Are My Sunshine - 1-2v 
773. You Have Taken My Heart - 2 
774. You Made Me Love You - 2 
775. You Must Have Been Beautiful Baby - 2 
77Sa. You Tell Me Your Dream - 1 
You're in the Army Now - 1 
You're an Old Smoothie - 2 
You're Cream in my Coffee - 2 
You're Gonna Lose Your Gal - 1-2v 
You're a Grand Old Flag - 1 
You're Nobody's Sweetheart Now - 2 
You're My Everything ~ 2 
You've Got to be Football Hero - 2 


#8283332 


V - Means 
Additional Verses 
- Means 
Illustrated and Colored 


TONGUE-TWISTERS & GAGS. 


393. London Bridge ~ 1 445 540. 
3 394. Long Long Ago - 1 446 540a ies 
Look for Silver -1 447 541 
Lost Chord - 1-3v 448 ' 
397 Louise - 49 $43. Remember 1 
ig 398. Louisiana Hay Ride - 2 450 544. Remember Pear! Harbor - | BC 
i 399. Love in Bloom ~- 2 451 544a. Reuben Reuben - | 
+ 400. Love is Sweetest Thing - 2 452 = 
453 
402. Lovely Lady - 1 454 
‘ 403. Lover Come Back to Me - 2 455 ea 
yh 404. Leve Sends Gift Roses - 1 456 f 
2 405. Love Somebody - 1-2v 457 
bas 406. Love Thy Neighbor - 2 458 * 
| 407. Love Your Magic Spell - 2 459 
408. Lullaby of Broadway - 2 = ce 
1 
410 463 
464 
i 410b. Mairay Doats - 1 465 P 
411. Make Believe - 1 465a 
4ai4 467 
416. Mammy - 2 469 ee 
417. Manana - 1-4v 470 tr 
a 418. Maple Leaf Forever - 1 470a 2 : 
419. Marcheta - 471 
420 472 
473 
423 
425, 476 
. 426. Mary Had Little Lamb - 1 476a 
7 427. Ma: yland My Maryland - 1 477 
a 428. Mary Lou - 2 478 5 
429 479 
434 1 494 J 
i 436. Memories - 
437. Memory Lane - 2 
436. Merry-Go-Round Broke Down - 2- iv 
it 449 
if “i 1 
442 490 
— 
585. 
586 640 28 
$87 i 641 
of 591. Sleepy Time Gal - 1 645 f E 
592. Smarty - Smarty - 46 
$93. Smile Darn Ya 647 
596. Smoke Gets in Your Eyes - 2 649 750. W 
“Hs 597. Solomon Levi - 2 650 3 
508. Song of Songs - 1 651 
599. So Long Mary - 1 652 
600. Sometody Stole My Gal - | 653 
601. Some Day - 1 653a 
602. Some of These Days - 2 T 
ia\ 603. Some Sweet Day - 1 655 ; 3 
605. 656a 1 
607. Song of Love - 1 658 Umbr tag 
t 608. Song of the Islands - 1 i 658a 2 a. Under the Bamboo Tree - 1 761. Yale Song - 1 a 
609. Song of Texas Rangers - 1 6580 182. Yankee Doodle - 1 
che HME Song of the Vagabonds - 2 658 1 763. Yankee Doodle Dandy - 1 ea 
aga 611. Sonny Boy - 2 658d 764. Yankee Rose - | Rims 
Est 612. Sound Off - 2-3v 659 765. Yes Sir That's My Baby - 1 it 
5 613. South American Way - 2 660 ee WD 
AG, 614. South of the Border - 2-3v 660a 767. Yip I Addy - 1 
4 615. Speak to Me of Love - 1 661 768. You - 2 iE 
Springtime in the Rockies - 1 C2, 
> 617. Stardust - 2 663 
ose 
ga, 620. Stay as Sweet as You Are - 2 867 ag 
621. Stein Song - 1 
622. St. Louis Blues - 1-2v 670 46 
Stormy Weather - 2 
A 624. Strangers in Paradise - 2 672 i ' 
4 625. Stout Hearted Men - 2 673 | ; 
“4 626. Strike Up the Band - | 674 
678 
679 Zip-A-Doo-Dah - 2 
680 Zing Zing - Zoom Zoom - 2 
031. Sweetheart of All My Dreams - 2 681 
632 Sweetheart (Maytime) - | 682 
633. Sweetheart Darlin - 2 683 
ay 634. Sweetheart Let's Grow Old T. -2 684 ) 
; 635. Sweetheart of Sigma Chi - 1 685 a 
636. Sweethearts Forever - 1 686 
H 637. Sweet Leilani - 1 687 a 
6374. Sweet & Lovely - 1 688 
628. Sweet Rosie O'Grady - 1 
a 


Circle #180 on coupon 


ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY-DUTY 


PICNIC GRILLS 


Features Not Found 
In Any Other Grill 


~ Built just like a small, com- 
plete cooking range. Positive 
Portable = way draft control gives faster, 


Stationary 


Illustrated, kindling, saves fuel, in 
installation Complete sures tenderer, juicier steaks, 


$ 49-85 chops, barbecues. Cooks, bakes, 

warms—burns charcoal, wood 
Weight 205 Ibs. Gr coal. Grill revolves to per- 
mit cooking to windward. Cast 
of heavy stove iron with steel 


$43.70 
BINDERS 
Dated and Undated 


© * Write for Literature on All-American Picnic Grills, Heavy- 
Duty Picnic Tables, Park Benches and Chain Link Tennis Nets 


pipe support, for lifetime serv- 
ice. Shipped fully assembled. 


e Each holds one year’s issues 


e Opens flat for changes A M R A N 


RECREATION MAGAZINE _ PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


8 West Eighth Street, New York II _ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC, — 
PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION DISTRICT CONFERENCES 
1961 


DISTRICT DATES 


LOCATION HOTEL 


Middle Atlantic January 18-20 Pocono Maner, Pa. Pocono Manor Inn 


New England May 22-25 Manchester, Vermont Equinox Hotel 


Midwest April 4-7 Cedar Rapids, lowa Roosevelt Hotel 


Great Lakes April 14-17 Muskegon, Michigan Occidental Hotel 


Southern April 4-6 Jacksonville, Florida George Washington Hotel 


Pacific Northwest April 9-12 Tacoma, Washington Winthrop Hotel 


Southwest April 4-7 Tulsa, Oklahoma Hotel Tulsa -* 


California and Feb. 25-March ! ‘Los Angeles, Calif. Statler Hotel 
Pacific Southwest i 


| 


takes the 
out saving 


Setting aside part of your money for 
savings isn’t easy these days. But 
there’s one sure way: save some of it 
before you get it. You simply ask the 
company where you work to set aside 
ag any amount you wish every payday 
» _ for U.S. Savings Bonds. The Payroll 
_ Savings Plan makes sure it goes into 
savings before you can dribble it Pee 
away. And after you're in the plan You save without having to learn how! Savings pile up almost by 
for a while, you don’t even miss the themselves when you buy Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan, 
amount that’s been put away for you. 


You save more than money with 


| WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE SUCH : 


You can save automatically with the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


eI You now get 334% interest at 
maturity. 
You invest without risk under U. S. 
Government guarantee. 

Your money can’t be lost or stolen. 


You can get your money, with inter- 
est, anytime you want it. 


You save more than money, you help 
ai your Government pay for peace. 


Series E Bonds come in 7 Sizes. 


You can buy Series E Bonds 
in denominations of $25 (cost 
$18.75), $50 (cost $37.50), 
$100 (cost $75), $200 (cost 
$150), $500 (cost $375), 
$1,000 (cost $750), $10,000 
(cost $7,500). 


Buy Bonds where you work or bank. 


F Give a gift for peace this Christmas 


Bonds are more than money-in-the- 
sock for college, for retirement or 
VAIN for a vacation trip. Every 
of Bond dollar helps pay for Peace. 


i, NOW every Savings Bond you The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
a own—old or new—earns 4°; . © The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising Council 
) more than ever before. 7 y and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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